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A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 



CHAPTER I. 

THE ILLUSTBIOnS MOBELOS. 

Little more than twelve months after its 
first breaking out — ^that is, about the close 
of the year 1811 — the Mexican revolution 
might have been compared to one of those 
great fires of the American prairies, whose 
destructive range has been checked by the 
hand of man. In vain the flames jet out 
on all sides, seeking fresh element. A 
wide space has been cleared ground them. 
Soon the crackling of the large trees, and 
the hiss of the burning grass, cease to be 
heard; and the whole plain becomes en- 
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2 A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 

veloped under a cloud of smoke rising 
upward from the blackened ashes. 

Such was the fate of the insurrection 
stirred up by the priest Hidalgo. From 
the little hamlet of Dolores it had spread 
like fire over all the vice-kingdom of New 
Spain; but very soon the leaders were 
almost to a man made captives and shot — 
the venerable Hidalgo himself undergoing 
the same sad fate. A remnant of the 
insurgents, pressed on all sides by the 
royalist troops under General Calleja, had 
taken refuge in the little town of Zitacuaro, 
where they were commanded by the 
Mexican general, Don Ignacio Rayon. 
There they had established a junta, inde- 
pendent of the government; and continued 
to launch forth their proclamations, power- 
less as the glow of the prairie fire after its 
flames have been extinguished. 

When such a fire, however, has been the 
work of men — when kindled by man's 
will and for man's purpose — and not the 
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result of accident or spontaneity, then, 
indeed, the flames may be expected to burst 
forth anew at some other point of the 
prairie or the forest. 

Just so was it with the Mexican revolu- 
tion. Another champion of independence, 
of origin even more obscure than his pre- 
decessors — if that were possible — soon 
appeared upon the arena which they had 
quitted, and with an iclat likely to eclipse 
any of those who had preceded him. 

This was the curate of Caracuaro, he 
whom historians designate as " El insigne 
Morelos^^ (the illustrious Morelos). The 
Mexican writers do not state in what 
year Morelos was born. Judging from the 
portraits which I have seen of him, and 
comparing the different dates that have 
been assigned to his birth, he should have 
been about thirty-eight or forty years old, 
at the commencement of his career as a 
revolutionary leader. His native place was 
Talmejo, a small hamlet near the town of 
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6 A HERO IN SPITE OF HIMSELF. 

result of that application was, that instead 
of a chaplaincy to his army, Hidalgo be- 
stowed upon the c/ara of Caracuaro, a com- 
mission to capture the fortified seaport of 
Acapulco. It was in reality rather as a jest, 
and to disembarass himself of the importu- 
nities of Morelos, that Hidalgo bestowed 
this singular and important commission. 

How much Morelos merited the honour 
will appear in the sequel. 



CHAPTER 11. 

A COURSE OF STUDY INTERRUPTED. 

In the early part of January 1812 — 
about fifteen months after the scenes de- 
tailed as occurring near the hacienda Las 
Falmas — ^two men might have been seen 
face to face— one seated behind a rude deal 
table covered with charts and letters — the 
other standing in front, hat in hand. 

This tableau was within a tent — the least 
ragged and largest, among a number of 
others that formed an encampment on the 
banks of the river Sabana, at a short dis- 
tance from the port of Acapulco. 

The person seated wore upon his head 
a checked cotton kerchief, while his shoul- 
ders were covered with a,jaqtieta of white 
linen. It would have been difficult for any 
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8 A HERO IN SPITE OP HIMSELF. 

one not knowing him, to recognise in this 
plainly-dressed individual the commander- 
in-chief of the insurgent army encamped 
around, and still more difficult perhaps to 
have believed that he was the ci-devant 
"cura" of Caracuaro, Don Jose Maria 
Morelos y Pavon. And yet it was he. 

Yes, th^ humble curate had raised the 
standard of independence in the southern 
provinces ; had long been carrying it with 
success ; and at this moment he was com- 
mander-in-chief of the insurgent forces be- 
sieging Acapulco — ^that very town he had 
been ironically empowered to take. 

But notwithstanding the eccentric changes 
-^hich civil war produces in the situations 
of men, the reader cannot be otherwise than 
grandly astonished when told, that the 
gentleman who stood in front of Morelos, 
encased in the somewhat elegant uniform of 
a lieutenant of cavalry, was the ci-devant 
student of theology — ^Don Comelio Lantejas. 

By what magical interference had the timid 
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student of theology been transformed into 
an officer of dragoons-^in the army of the 
insurgents, too, towards whose cause he 
had shown himself but indiflferently af- 
fected? 

To explain this unexpected metamor- 
phosis, it will be necessary to enter into 
some details, continuing the history of 
the student from the time when we left him 
on a fevered couch in the hacienda of Las 
Palmas, till that hour when we find him in 
the marquee of the insurgent general. 

It may be stated, in advance, however, 
that the extraordinary transformation which 
we have noticed, was entirely owing to a 
new act of parsimonious economy upon 
the part of Don Cornelio's father, con- 
ducting him into a series of perilous 
mishaps and desperate dangers, to which 
his adventure with the jaguars and rattle- 
snakes, while suspended between the two 
tamarinds, was nothing more, according to 
the simile of Sancho Panza, than " tartas 
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y pan pintado ^^ {couleur de rose). To pro- 
ceed, then, with the promised details. 

On recovering from his temporary iU- 
ness, the student travelled on to the 
dwelling of his uncle. He had been mounted 
in a more becoming manner, on a fine 
young horse, which Don Mariano— who 
owned some thousands of the like — had 
presented to him. 

Having sounded the dispositions of the 
uncle, according to instructions, he made 
all haste in returning to his father's house ; 
which he reached in less than half the time 
he had employed upon his previous journey. 
Too soon, perhaps ; for, had he been delayed, 
as before, two months upon the route, he 
might have escaped the series of frightful 
perils through which he was afterwards 
compelled to pass. 

Before setting out on his mission to the 
1;>achelor uncle, he had finished his pre- 
liminary studies for the ecclesiastical calling; 
and it only remained for him to return to 
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the college, and present his thesis before 
the faculty of examiners, to take out his 
orders. For this purpose it was necessary 
he should repair to Valladolid, where the 
university was. To make the journey, his 
father now provided him with an old she- 
mule of a most unamiable disposition, 
which he had obtained in exchange for the 
young horse — the gift of Don Mariano — 
with a goodly number of dollars in " boot." 

Thus mounted, the student started on his 
new journey— carrying with him the pater- 
nal blessing, and a long chapter of in- 
structions, as to how he should manage his 
mule, and keep himself clear of all meddling 
with insurrectionary matters. 

After journeying for two days along the 
route to Valladolid, he had arrived within 
sight of the straggling huts that compose 
the little puehlita of Caracuaro, when 
three horsemen appeared upon the road in 
front, and riding towards him. 

The student was at the moment occupied 
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in passing through his mind the rudiments 
of his theological education — ^which he had 
gained from a crowd of books ; and which, 
with some uneasiness, he found had been 
well nigh driven out of his head by his late 
adventures in the South. 

Just at that moment, when he was pay- 
ing not the slightest attention to his mule, 
the skittish animal, frightened by the ap- 
proach of the horsemen, threw up her hind 
quarters, and pitched her rider upon the 
road. As the latter fell, his head came in 
contact with a large stone, and with such 
violence as to deprive him of consciousness. 

On coming to his senses again, he found 
himself seated against the bank of the 
causeway, his head badly bruised, and 
above all without his mule. The animal, 
profiting by the opportunity when the 
three horsemen had alighted to look after 
her spilt rider, had headed about, and 
taken the back track at full gallop ! 

Of the three horsemen, one appeared to 
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be the master, and the other two his at- 
tendants. 

" My son ! '* said the first, addressing the 
Student, "your situation, without being dan- 
gerous, is nevertheless sufficiently serious. 
You will stand in need of that which you can- 
not obtain in the poor village of Caracuaro, 
which is, moreover, nearly two leagues 
distant. The best thing you can do is 
to mount behind one of my attendants, 
and ride back with us to the hacienda of 
San Diego, which we shall reach in an 
hour. Your mule has taken that direction; 
and I shall have her caught for you by the 
vaqueros of the hacienda. You will need 
a day or two of repose, which you can 
there obtain. Afterwards you can resume 
your route. Where were you going ? 

" To Valladolid,'^ replied Lantejas. " I 
was on my way to the University, to enter 
into holy orders." 

" Indeed ! " then we are of the same 
robe," rejoined the horseman, with a smile. 
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** I myself am the unworthy curate of Cara- 
cuaro — Don Jose Maria Morelos — a name, 
I presume, you have never heard before." 

In truth the afterwards illustrious Morelos 
was at this time entirely unknown to fame, 
and of course Don Cornelio had never 
heard his name. 

The student was no little astonished 
at the appearance of the man who had 
thus announced himself as the cura of 
Caracuaro. For one of the clerical calling 
his costume was altogether singular — to say 
nothing of its being rather shabby. A 
double-barrelled gun, with one barrel broken, 
hung from his saddle-bow, and an old rusty 
sabre in a common leathern scabbard dangled 
against his horse's side. 

The two domestics were still more plainly 
attired ; and each carried in his hand a 
huge brass blunderbuss ! 

" And you, Senor padre ? " inquired the 
student in turn. " Where are you going, 
may I ask ? " 
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" I ? Well," replied the cara^ smiling as 
he spoke, "just as I have told you — to the 
hacienda of San Diego, After that to 
Acapulco — to capture the town and citadel, 
in obedience to an order I have received." 

Such were at this time the equipment 
and warlike resources of the general^ whose 
name afterwards obtained such heroic re- 
nown ! 

His response caused the candidate for 
holy orders to open his eyes to their widest. 
He fancied that in the confusion of his head 
he had not clearly comprehended the mean- 
ing of the curcSs speech ; and he preferred 
this fancy to the alternative of supposing 
that the worthy priest of Caracuaro was 
himself suflFering from mental aberration. 

" What ! you an insurgent ? " inquired 
Lantejas, not without some apprehension. 

" Very true. I am, and have been for 
a long time." 

As neither upon the head of the cura^ 
nor yet of his two servants, there appeared 
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those diabolical ornaments which had been 
promised them by the Lord Bishop of 
Oajaca, Don Comelio began to think that 
perhaps aU insurgents were not delivered 
over to the devil ; and, as there was no 
alternative, he accepted the offer made to 
him, and mounted behind one of the 
attendants. He had made up his mind, 
however, not to accompany the curate of 
Caracuaro further than the hacienda of 
San Diego, and to make as short a stay as 
possible in such suspicious company. But 
he had scarcely completed this satisfactory 
arrangement with his conscience, when the 
burning rays of the 8un shining down upon 
his head, caused a ferment in his brain of 
so strange a character — that not only did 
the idea of this insurrection, excited by 
priests, appear right and natural, but he 
commenced chanting at the top of his voice 
a sort of improvised war song, in which the 
King of Spain was mentioned in no very 
eulogistic terms ! 
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From that time, till his arrival at the 
hacienda of San Diego, the student was 
altogether unconscious of what passed — and 
for several days after, during which he re- 
mained under the influence of a burning 
fever. He had only a vague remembrance 
of ugly dreams, in which he appeared con- 
stantly surrounded by armed men, and as 
if he was tossing about on a stormy sea ! 

At length his consciousness returned, and 
on looking around he was astonished to find 
himself in a small and poorly furnished 
chamber. He now remembered his tumble 
from the mule, and his encounter with the 
cura of Caracuaro. Finally, feeling himself 
strong enough to rise from his couch, 
he got up, and staggered towards the win- 
dow — for the purpose of ascertaining the 
nature of a noisy tumult that was heard 
outside. 

The courtyard under the window was 
filled with armed men — some afoot, others 
on horseback. Lances with gay pennons, 
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sabres, guns, and other weapons were seen 
on all sides, slsLncing under the sunbeams. 
The hor«,;;re Jtag «nd neighing-the 
men talking loudly — ^in short, the scene re- 
sembled the temporary halt of a corps 
(Tarmee. 

His weakness soon compelled the invalid 
to return to his couch, where he lay await- 
ing impatiently — the more so that he was 
half-famished with hunger — the coming of 
some one who could give him an explana- 
tion of the strange circumstances by which 
he was surrounded. 

Shortly after, a man entered the chamber, 
whom the student recognised as one of the 
attendants of the cura of Caracuaro. This 
man had come, on the part of his master, 
to inquire the state of the invalid's health. 

" Where am I, friend ? tell me that," 
said Lantejas, after having answered the 
inquiries of the servant. 

" At the hacienda of San Luis." 

The student summoned all his rccol- 
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lections; but these only carried him as far as 
the hacienda of San Diego. 

" You must be mistaken ?" said he. " It 
is the hacienda of San Diego, is it not ? " 

" Oh, no," replied the domestic. " We 
left San Diego yesterday; we were no 
longer safe there. What folly of you, 
senor, to act as you did ! No matter how 
good a patriot one may be, it's not neces- 
sary to proclaim it from the housetops." 

" I do not comprehend you, my good 
friend," said Lantejas. " Perhaps it is the 
fever that is still troubling my head." 

" What I have said is clear enough," re- 
joined the domestic. " We were obliged 
to quit San Diego, where the royalist troops 
would have arrested us — on account of the 
loud declaration of his political opinions 
made by a certain Don Cornelio Lantejas." 

" Cornelio Lantejas ! " cried the student, 
in a tone of anguish, '' why that's myself! " 

" For Dio8 1 I well know that. Your 
honour took good care everybody should 

c 2 
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know your name : since out of the window 
of the hacienda you shouted with all yonr 
voice — proclaiming my master Generalissimo 
of all the insurgent forces ; and we had the 
greatest difficulty to hinder you from 
marching upon Madrid." 

" Madrid— in Spain ? " 

" Bah ! two hundred leagues of sea was 
nothing to you to traverse. ' It is IT you 
cried, * /, Comelio Lantejas^ who take upon 
me to strike down the tyrant / ' In fine, we 
were obliged to decamp, bringing you with 
us in a litter — for my master would not 
abandon so zealous a partizan, who had 
compromised himself, moreover, in the good 
cause. Well, we have arrived here at San 
Luis; where, thanks to a strong body of 
men who have joined us, you may have an 
opportunity of proclaiming your patriotism 
as loudly as you please. For yourself, it 
can do no further harm, since, no doubt, 
there is a price placed upon your head 
before this time." 
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The student listened with horror, and 
completely stupefied, to this account of his 
actions. 

" And now, cavallero," continued the do- 
mestic, " my master, whom you were the 
first to proclaim Generalissimo, has not per- 
mitted you to go without your reward. He 
has appointed you an alferez^ and named you 
to be his aide-de-camp. You will find your 
commission under the pillow." 

Saying this, the servant loft the room, 
leaving the unhappy alferez crushed beneath 
the weight of the astounding disclosures he 
had made to him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

A SOLDIER AGAINST HIS WILL. 

As soon as the man had gone out of the 
apartment the student looked under his 
pillow. Sure enough there lay a document^ 
which proved upon examination to be an 
ensign's commission, granted to Don Cor- 
nelio Lantejas, and signed by the com- 
mander-in-chief of the insurgent army^ 
Don Jos4 Maria Morelos y Pavon. 

An overwhelming anguish seized the 
spirit of the student; and once more he 
sprang from his couch and rushed towards 
the window. This time it was with the 
design of disavowing all participation in the 
insurrection — like the early Christians, who 
in the midst of an idolatrous host of perse- 
cutors still continued to avow their faith 
in God. 
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But the evil genius of Don Comelio was 
yet by his side ; and, at the moment when 
he wias about opening his lips to deny all 
complicity with the enemies of Spain, his 
senses again gave way ; and, without know- 
ing what came oiit of his mouth, he cried 
in a loud voice, " Viva Mexico I muera el 
tyranl^^ Then, overcome by the eflPbrt, he 
staggered back to his couch. 

This time his syncope was of short dura- 
tion. On recovering his senses, he perceived 
that his bed was surrounded by armed men; 
who, judging from their looks and speeches, 
were examining him with more than ordi- 
nary interest. Among others he recognised 
the voice of Morelos himself. 

" How can one explain this sudden sjnn- 
pathy with our cause?" Morelos was in- 
quiring. " It seems as if the young man 
was under the hallucination of his fever ?" 

'* Something more than that. General," 
suggested an officer of the name of Valdo- 
vinos. " If the most ardent patriotism was 
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not boiling at the bottom, the foam would 
not thus rise to the surface." 

" No matter ! " rejoined Morelos, " but I 
cannot think that my ascendancy " 

A new-comer interrupted the speech of 
the cura of Caracuaro, just as Lantejas 
had got his eyes fairly open. This was a 
man of robust and vigorous appearance, 
with a noble martial air, and a bold open 
countenance. His large beard, and hair 
slightly grizzled, betrayed his age to be 
somewhere near fifty. 

" And why not. General?" said he, taking 
hold of the hand Avhich Morelos stretched 
out to him. " Why should not this brave 
young man have submitted to your ascend- 
ancy at first sight, just as I have done ? 
It is only this morning I have seen you 
for the first time, and yet you have no 
follower more devoted than myself. I shall 
answer for this young stranger. He is one 
of us, beyond doubt." 

As the new-comer pronounced these words 
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he cast upon Lantejas a glance so winning 
and at the same time so severe, that it com- 
pletely subjugated the spirit of the student 
with a sort of invincible charm, and hin- 
dered him from making any attempt to 
contradict the engagement which was thus 
made in his name. On the contrary, he 
rather confirmed it with an involuntary 
gesture, Avhich he could not restrain himself 
from making. 

The man who had thus intervened was 
he whom historians delight to call thegrandj 
the terrible, the invincible Hermenegildo Ga- 
leana — the Murat of the Mexican revolu- 
tion; he who afterwards, in more than a 
hundred actions, was seen to place his lance 
in rest, and dash into the thickest of the 
enemy's lines, like a god of battles, voci- 
ferating his favourite war-cry, Aqui esta 
Galeana ! (Here comes Galeana ! ) A re- 
doubtable enemy — a friend tender and 
devoted — such was Don Hermenegildo 
Galeana. 
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More fortunate than Murat, Galeana met 
his death on the battle-field, in the midst of 
hosts slain by his own hand. Still more 
fortunate than the French warrior, he died 
faithful to the principles as well as to the 
man to whom he had consecrated his life. 

" Well — however the thing may be," said 
Valdovinos, pursuing the subject of Don 
Comelio's dubious patriotism, "I know this, 
that General Calleja has set a price upon 
this young man's head as well as on our 
own." 

" Come, Alferez Don Cornelio ! " added 
Galeana, " get ready to start in the morn- 
ing ; and show yourself worthy of the com- 
mission that has been bestowed upon you. 
You will soon find opportunity, I promise 
you." 

At that moment the report of a cannon 
reverberated under the window, to the plea- 
sant astonishment of Morelos himself: who 
had not yet been made aware that he had 
a piece of artillery under his orders. 
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" Senor General/* said Galeana, explain- 
ing the presence of the gun, " that cannon 
is part of the patrimonial inheritance of 
our family. When a Galeana is born or 
one dies, it serves to signalise our joy or our 
sorrow. To-day we consecrate it to the 
service of the whole Mexican family. It is 
yours, as our swords and lives are yours." 

As Guleana finished speaking, he ad- 
vanced towards the window ; and in that 
formidable voice which often struck terror , 
into the hearts of the Spaniards, he cried 
out — " Viva el General Morelos ! " 

Responsive vivas rose up from the court 
below, mingled with the clanking of sabres, 
as they leaped forth from their scabbards, 
and the crashing jar of fusils dashed heavily 
against the pavement; while the horses, 
catching np the general enthusiasm, sent 
forth a loud, wild neighing. 

In another instant the chamber was emp- 
tied of its guests. Morelos had gone down 
into the courtyard to press the hands of his 
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new adherents, and the other officers had 
followed him. 

Far from partaking of the universal war- 
like ardour, the student was suffering at the 
moment the most terrible anguish of heart. 
The thought of his theological studies being 
thus interrupted, in order that he might 
figure in the middle of an insurgent camp, 
was rendering him completely miserable; 
but still more the unpleasant information 
he had just received, that he had been de- 
clared a rebel, and that a price was set upon 
his head. All this, too, had been brought 
about by the shameful stinginess of his 
father, in providing him with that sorry 
mule — just as his former misfortunes had 
arisen, from his having no better horse than 
the old steed of the picador. 

It is scarce necessary to say, that under 
these circumstances he passed a wretched 
night of it, and that his dreams were a con- 
tinned series of horrid visions. He fancied 
himself engaged in numerous sanguinary 
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battles; and that the insurgent army in 
which he was enrolled had suddenly changed 
into a legion of demons, with horns and 
hoofs ! 

On waking with the first dawn of day, 
his dreams, instead of being terminated, 
appeared to be continued. He heard a 
noisy tumult in the court below ; and rising 
far above the general clamour could be dis- 
tinguished a strange trumpet-like sound, 
now shrill, now hoarsely bellowing — as if the 
fiend himself was sounding the signal of 
" Boots and Saddles" to his infernal legions. 
Bathed in a cold sweat, he started up from 
his couch; and approaching the window, 
cast a glance into the courtyard. As 
before, he saw that it was crowded with 
armed men in every kind of equipment. 
The cannon was there, standing in the 
middle of the court. A negro was reload- 
ing it. It was not without surprise that 
Don Comelio recognised in the negro the 
same man who, along with the tiger-hunter, 
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had conducted him to the hacienda of Las 
Palmas. 

Yes, the artillerist was no other than 
Clara; who was thus improvised as full 
commander of the solitary piece of cannon — 
the first which Morelos had at his disposal, 
and which, under the name of El Nino^ 
became afterwards so celebrated in the his- 
tory of the Mexican revolution. The student 
also saw the instrument that had been bel- 
lowing forth those infernal tones, which he 
had been fancying he had heard somewhere 
before. His fancy was not at fault, as he now 
ascertained — on seeing near the cannon a 
tall Indian, who was holding to his lips an 
immense sea-shell, from which proceeded 
the mysterious sounds. It was Costal and 
his conch, at that moment performing the 
metier of first bugler in the army of Morelos. 
Morelos himself, surrounded by a staff of 
officers, stood at one end of the spacious 
courtyard, in] the act of distributing fusils 
to the newly enrolled troops. 
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Lantejas perceived the necessity of 
making ready for the departure which was 
evidently about to take place ; and having 
dressed himself, he descended to the court 
and mingled among the other officers — 
beyond doubt the most lugubrious ensign 
in all the insurgent army. 

The first person he encountered was the 
terrible Galeana ; and he trembled lest the 
piercing glance of the warrior would detect 
under the lion's skin the heart of the hare. 

Luckily for him, however, Galeana had 
at that moment something else to think of, 
than to scrutinise the thoughts of an obscure 
ensign; and all the rest were deceived by 
the martial air which he had done his best 
to assume. 

Morelos, as stated, was at the moment 
making a distribution of fusils, a large 
quantity of which appeared by his side 
piled along the pavement of the courtyard. 

It is necessary to explain how these arms 
had fallen so appropriately into the hands of 
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the insurgent general — which they had done 
by a circumstance that might appear almost 
providential. 

While retiring from the hacienda of 
San Luis, on account of the insane demon- 
strations of the student and with the latter 
transported in a litter, Morelos encountered 
near San Diego the insurgent leader, Don 
Kafael Valdovinos. The latter, already at the 
head of a small guerilla^ was just on his way 
to join the cura of Caracuaro. 

Having received information that the 
Spanish Government had forwarded a large 
number of fusils to the neighbouring village 
of Petitlan, for the purpose of equipping a 
corps of militia belonging to that place, 
the insurgent general thought that these 
guns might serve better in the hands of 
his own followers ; and with the band of 
Valdovinos he made a rapid march upon 
Petitlan, and succeeded in capturing them. 

The rumour of this dashing action had 
reached San Diego before Morelos himself; 
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and, shortly after his arrival there, his troops 
were further strengthened by the followers 
of Galeana — ^who stood in need of this well^-. 
timed supply of weapons. 

Almost on the instant that Lantejas pre- 
sented himself in the courtyard, the cannon, 
El Nino, thundered forth another discharge. 
It was the signal of departure ; and the little 
army, putting itself in motion, marched off 
from the hacienda of San Diego — the new 
alferez taking his place with the! rest. 
• ###«« 

Morelos was shortly after joined by other 
partisans, till his troop had grown into a 
small army ; and, after two months of long 
marches, and sharp skirmishes with the 
Spanish troops — out of which he always 
issued victorious — the insurgent General 
found himself in front of the town of . Aca- 
pulco, on the Pacific Ocean. He was now 
besieging that place — which he had been ironi- 
cally commanded to take— and with a fair 
prospect of obtaining its speedy surrender. 
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As for the student of theology, two 
months' campaigning had somewhat sol^ 
dierized him. He had obtained a great 
reputation for courage ; although his heart 
An moments of danger had often been upon, 
the point of failing him. 

On the first occasion that he was under 
fire, he was by the side of Don Herme- 
negildo Galeana, who had acquired a com- 
plete ascendancy over him, and whose terrible ^ 
glances he more dreaded than even the 
presence of the enemy. Don Hermenegildo 
of course fought in the foremost rank; 
where, with his lance and long sabre, he 
was accustomed to open a wide circle 
around his horse, that no enemy dared to 
intrude upon, and which, for the sword of 
the trembling ensign, left absolutely nothing 
to do. Lantejas having learnt, in the first 
encounter, the advantage of this position , 
ever afterwards took care to keep well up 
with the redoubtable Don Hermenegildo. 
There was another man, who, from habit, 
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always fought alongside Galeana, and who 
scarce yielded to the latter either in courage 
or dexterity. This was Costal, the Zapo- 
teque ; and protected by these two, as by 
a pair of guardian angels, Lantejas scarce 
ran any danger in the hottest fight ; while 
at the same time he was constantly gaining 
fresh laurels by keeping the position. 

For all this, his glory sat upon him like 
a burden too heavy for his back, and one 
that he was not able to cast from his shou^ 
ders. To desert from the insurgent army was 
impossible : a price was set upon his head. 
Besides, Morelos had given to that comer of 
the Sabana river occupied by his camp the 
quaint title of Paso de la etemidad (the 
road to eternity) — to signify that, whoever 
should attempt either to abandon the en^ 
trenchments, or make an attack upon them^ 
would be forced to embark upon that long 
journey. 

Lantejas had already written to his father, 
informing him of all that had happened; bow, 
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— thanks to the valuable roadster with whicli 
his parent had provided him — he was now 
sustaining his thesis with the sword ; and 
that, instead of having only his hair shorn, 
he was more likely to lose his head. 
' To these letters — for there had been 
several written by him — he had at length 
received a response. This, after compli- 
menting him upon the valorous deeds he 
had achieved — and which his worthy parent 
had hardly expected to hear of — ended by 
informing him that the latter had obtained 
from the Viceroy a promise of pardon for 
him, on the condition of his forsaking the 
insurgent cause, and throwing the weight 
of his sword into that of Spain. 

This condition was hardly to the taste of 
Lantejas. In the ranks of the Spanish army 
he might seek in vain for two such protec- 
tors as he now had by his side. Moreover, 
were he to join the Spaniards, he might 
aome day, as an enemy, be brought face to 
face with the formidable Galeana! The 
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very thought of such a contingency was 
enough to make his hair stand on end ! 

It was some time before he could bring 
himself to any definite resolution as to what 
he should do. At length, however, he re- 
solved upon a course of action. Instead of 
attempting to run away from the insurgent 
ranks, he determined to say nothing to the 
General about the contents of his father's 
letter, but to obtain from him, if possible, 
a short leave of absence : which it was his 
intention should be prolonged to an indefi- 
nite period. 

It was for this purpose he had entered 
the General's tent, and was now standing, 
hat in hand, in front of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the besieging army. 
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CHAPTER lY. 



FEPE GAGO. 



Besides his military chapeau, the lieutenant 
of cavalry held in his hand a piece of folded 
paper ; and although he had already stated 
his errand, his countenance exhibited con- 
siderable embarrassment. 

" What, leave of absence ?" said the 
General, smiling benignantly upon his aid-de- 
camp. " You, friend Lantejas — you think 
of quitting us ? and at such a time, too, 
when all is going well !". 

" It is necessity. General, that drives me 
to make the application. There are family 

affairs that require me at home, and " 

Lantejas here paused, as if inwardly ashamed 
of the deceit he was practising. " Besides, 
General, to say the truth, this soldier's life 
is not suited to me, nor I to it. I was 
born to be a priest, and would greatly de- 
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sire to complete my theological studies, and 
enter upon that career to which my inclina- 
tions lead me. Now that success has crowned 
your army, you will no longer require me?" 
" Viva Crista I '^ exclaimed Morelos, "not 
require you ! Ah, friend Lantejas, you are 
too valiant a solder of the Church militant 
to be spared so easily as that. Like that 
faithful adherent of some French king, whose 
name I do not now remember, you would 
be the very man to wish yourself hanged if 
Acapulco were taken without you. I must 
refuse your application, then, although I see 
it vexes you. I refuse it, because I am too 
well satisfied with your services to let you 
go. You were my first follower ; and do 
you know what people say, that the three 
bravest men in our little army are Don 
Hermenegildo Galeana, Manuel Costal, and 
yourself. And what at this moment still 
more endears you to me is, that you pro- 
pose leaving me just as fortune is showering 
her favours upon me ; whereas, with most 
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Other friends, the reverse is usually what may 
be expected. I have just heard that the Capr 
tain Don Francisco Gonzales has been killed 
in the affair of Tonaltepec. You will re- 
place him in the command of his company 
— Now? Captain Lantejas ? " 

The new captain bowed his thanks in 
silence, and was about to retire. 

*' Do not go yet!" commanded the Gene- 
ral; "I have something more to say to you* 
You have, I believe, some relative or rela- 
tives living near Tehuantepec. Well, I have 
a commission for some one to that part of 
the country, and I require a man of courage 
and prudence to execute it. I have thought 
of sending iyou^ as soon as we have taken 
Acapulco — which I trust will be in a very 
short time." 

Lantejas was about to open his mouth, 
and inquire the nature of this confidential 
mission, when he was interrupted by the 
entrance of two men into the tent. One of 
these was Costal the Indian; the other was 
a stranger both to Morelos and the captain. 
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The latter was again about to retire, when 
Morelos signed to him to stay. 

" There's the General," said Costal, point- 
ing out the commander-in-chief to the 
man who accompanied him, and who was in 
the costume of a Spanish officer. 

The latter regarded for an instant, and 
not without surprise, the simply clad indi- 
vidual whose name at that moment had 
become so widely renowed. Although evi- 
dently a person of imperturbable coolness, 
the stranger said nothing, leaving it to the 
General to open the conversation. 

" Who are you, my friend, and what do 
you want?" inquired Morelos. 

"To speak a word in confidence with 
you," replied the man. " This individual," 
continued he, pointing to Costal, " whom I 
encountered philosophising upon the sea- 
beach, has promised me that his word would 
enable me to obtain an interview with your 
Excellency, and safe conduct through youi* 
icamp. On this promisel have followed him." 

** Costal," said the General, " was my 
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first bugler, and with his great conch 
sounded the signals to less than twenty 
horsemen, who at that time composed my 
whole army. I confirm the parole he has 
given you. Speak freely." 

"With your Excellency's permission, then, 
my name is Pepe Gago. I am a Gallician, 
an officer of artillery, and command a bat- 
tery in the castle of Acapulco — which your 
Excellency, if I am not mistaken, desires to 
capture." 

" It is a pleasure which I intend afford- 
ing myself one of these days." 

" Perhaps your Excellency is confounding 
the castle with the town ? The latter you 
can take whenever it pleases you." 

" I know that." 

" But you would not be able to hold it, so 
long as we are masters of the citadel." 

" I know that also." 

"Ah, then, your Excellency, we are likely 
to understand one another." 

" It is just for that reason that I decline 
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taking the town — till I have first captured 
the castle." 

" Now I think we are still nearer com- 
prehending each other : since it is just that 
which you wish to have, that I come to 
offer you. I will not say to sell: for my 
price will be so moderate that it will deserve 
rather to be called a gift I am making you. 
Apropos, however, of the price — is your 
Excellency in funds ?" 

" Well, you have heard, no doubt, that I 
have just captured from the Spanish gene- 
ral, Paris, eleven hundred fusils, five pieces 
of cannon — to say nothing of the eight 
hundred prisoners we have made — and ten 
thousand dollars in specie. That is about 
ten times the price of a fortress, which 
in a short time I may have for nothing." 

" Be not so sure of that, your Excellency. 
We have no scarcity of provisions. The 
Isle of Roqueta " 

" I shall capture that also." 

"Serves us," continued the Spaniard 
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without noticing the interruption, " as a 
port of supply, by which the ships can 
always throw provisions into the castle. But 
not to dispute the point, am I to understand 
that your Excellency fixes the price at a 
thousand dollars ? I agree to that sum- 
You say you have captured ten thousand. 
Unfortunately for me, I have the opportu- 
nity of selling the fortress only once." 

"A thousand dollars down, do you mean ?" 
inquired the General. 

" Oh, no," replied the artilleryman ; " what 
security would you have of my keeping my 
word ? Five hundred, cash down, and the 
balance when the castleis delivered up to you." 

" Agreed ! And now, Senor Pepe Gago, 
" what are your means for bringing about 
the surrender ?" 

" I shall have the command of the port- 
cullis guard from two till five to-morrow 
morning. A lantern hung up on the bridge 
of Hornos to advise me of your approach — 
a password between us— and your presence. 
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I presume your Excellency will not yield to 
any one the taking of the place ?'■ 

" I shall be there in person," replied More- 
los. " With regard to the password, here it is." 

The General handed to the Gallician a 
scrap of paper, on which he had written 
two words, which neither Costal nor Lantejas 
were near enough to read. 

A somewhat prolonged conversation was 
now commenced between Morelos and Pepe 
GagOj but carried on in a tone so low that the 
others did not understand its import. At 
length the Spaniard was about to take his 
departure, when Costal advancing towards 
him, laid his hand firmly on his shoulder. 

" Listen to me, Pepe Gago ! " said he to the 
Gallician in a serious voice. " It is I who 
am responsible for you here ; but I swear 
by the bones of the Caciques of Tehuante- 
pec — from whom I have the undoubted 
honour of being descended— if you play 
traitor in this affair, look out for Costal, the 
Zapoteque, Though you may dive like the 
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sharks to the bottom of the ocean, or like the 
jaguars hide yourself in the thickest jungles 
of the forest, you shall not escape, any more 
than shark or jaguar, from my carabine ot 
my knife. I have said it." 

The Spaniard again repeated his declara^ 
tion, of good faith, and retired from the 
tent under the safe Qonduct of Costal. 

"By and bye," said the General to 
Lantejas when the others had gone, "I 
shall speak to you of the mission I intend 
sending you upon. Meanwhile, go and get 
some rest, as I shall want you at an early 
hour in the morning. At four o'clock I 
shall myself take a party of men up to the 
castle. As it is best that no one should know 
our intention, you and Costal must hang a 
lantern on the bridge of Hornos. That is to 
be the signal for our approach to the gate." 

Saying this, the commander-in-chief dis- 
missed his captain — who strode forth out 
of the marquee, with no very sanguine anti- 
cipations of obtaining a tranquil night's rest. 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE SECBET SIGNAL. 



The fortress castle of Acapulco stands at 
some little distance from the town, com- 
manding the latter. It is built upon the 
summit of the cliffs that enclose Acapulco 
Bay — against whose base the waves of the 
South Sea are continually breaking. On 
each side of the fortress a deep ravine or 
barranca pierces the precipice down to the 
depths of the ocean — so that the castle 
stands upon a sort of island promontory or 
voladero. The cliff upon the right flank of 
the castle is called the Voladero de los 
Homos ; and over the ravine between it and 
the citadel stretches a narrow bridge called 
El Puento de los Homos. 
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Early in the foUowing morning— while 
the insurgent camp was in some confusion 
consequent upon an unexpected order from 
the commander-in-chief, and while a strong 
detachment was getting under arms, not 
knowing where they were to be conducted — 
Captain Don Cornelio Lantejas and Costal 
the Indian were seen gliding silently along 
the sea-beach in the direction of the fortress. 

The night was still dark — for it wanted 
yet two hours of sunrise — and both the town 
and castle were wrapped in the most pro- 
found slumber. The only sounds heard 
distinctly were the continuous murmuring 
of the waves as they broke along the beach. 

The two men, after cautiously advancing 
towards the black cliff, on which stood the 
fortress, commenced climbing upward. It 
was not without much exertion, and danger 
too, that they at length succeeded in 
ascending to the bridge of Los Homos. 

The Indian now struck a light; and 
kindling a resin candle, which he carried 
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inside his lantern, he hung the latter to a post 
that stood near the middle of the bridge, 
fixing it in such a manner that the light 
should shine in the direction of the fortress. 
It was the signal agreed upon with the 
Gallician ; and as their part of the perform- 
ance was now over, the two men sat down 
to await the attack which was soon to be 
made by the Greneral in person; 

The position which they occupied com- 
manded an extensive view — taking in the 
town, the castle, and the ocean. Of the three, 
the last-mentioned alone gave out any 
sound ; and Lantejas, after a time, ceased 
watching the two former, and involuntarily 
bent his regards upon the sea. 

Costal was also turning his eyes upon the 
great deep, in which everything might also 
have appeared asleep, but that at intervals 
a narrow line of light might be seen gleam- 
ing along the black surface of the water. 

" There's a storm in the air," muttered 
Costal to his companion in a solemn tone of 
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voice. " See, how the sharks are shining 
in the roadway ! " 

As Costal spoke, half a dozen of these vora* 
cions creatures, in search of prey, were seen 
quartering the waters of the bay — crossing 
each other's course, and circling around, 
like fireflies over the surface of a savanna. 

"What think you," continued the ci- 
devant iigrero^ " would become of the man, 
who should chance to fall overboard among 
those silent swimmers ? Many a time, for 
all that, have I braved that same danger — 
in the days when I followed pearl-diving 
for my profession." 

Don Cornelio made no reply, but the 
thought of being among the sharks at that 
moment sent a shivering through his frame. 

"I was in no danger whatever," con- 
tinued the Indian. " Neither the sharks nor 
the tigers — ^which I afterwards also hunted 
as a profession — could prevail against one 
destined to live as long as the ravens. Soon 
I shall be half a century old ; and then 
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quien sabgf At present, perhaps, no one 
here except myself could swim in the midst 
of those carnivorous creatures without the 
danger of certain death. I could do it 
without the slightest risk." 

"Is that the secret of your courage, 
Costal — of which you give so many proofs V 

"Yes, and no," replied the Indian. 
** Danger attracts me, as your body would 
attract the sharks. It is an instinct which 
I follow — not a bravado. Another reason, 
perhaps, gives me courage. I seek to avenge 
in Spanish blood the assassination of my 
forefathers. What care I for the political 
emancipation of you Creoles ? But it is not 
of this I wish to speak now. Look yonder ! 
Do you see anything down there ?' 

A strange object just then came under 
the eyes of Lantejas, which caused him to 
make a movement of superstitious terror. 
Costal only smiled, while gazing calmly 
upon the object. 

A dark human-like form, with a sort of 
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tufted Jiair hanging loosely oVer its tead, had 
emerged from the water, and was supporting 
itself by its two arms upon the beach — ^as if 
resting there like some batber fatigued with 
swimming, , 

"What is it?"' inquired Lantejas in a 
troubled tone — the more so that a plaintivfe 
whine seemed to proceed from this singular 
object, which, with somewhat of the forni 
of a woman, had nothing human in its voice; 
. *^ A manaiee,^^ responded Costal, " an am- 
phibious creature we call pesca-mujer — that 
is, half fish, half woman. Dare you stand face 
to face with a creature still more human- 
like in form— rah! more perfect than any 
human creature ?" 

"What do you mean ?" inquired Lantejas. 

" Senor captain Don Comelio," continued 
the Indian, " you who are so brave in th6 
face of the enemy " 

" Hum ! " interrupted Lantejas with an 
embarrassed air, " the bravest has his mo- 
ments of weakness, do you see ?" 
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, An avowal of his want of courage — ► 
though on certain occasions the ex-student 
of theology was not lacking this quality — * 
was upon the tongue of Lantejas, when 
Costal interrupted him with a rejoinder: 
; " Yes, yes. You are like Clara ^ — although 
a little braver than he, since he has not had 
such an opportunity to cultivate an acquaint- 
ance with the tigers, as you. Well, then, if 
you were to see down on the beach yonder,^ 
in place of the manatee, a beautiful creature 
risie up out of the deep — a beautiful woman 
with dishevelled locks-^her long hair drip- 
ping and shining with the water, and she 
singing as she rose to the surface ; and were 
you to know that this woman, although 
visible to your eyes, was only a spirit, only 
of air — ^what would you do 7\ 

"Avery simple thing," answered the ex* 
student, " I should feel terribly afraid," 

"Ah! then I have nothing more to say. 
to you," replied the Indian, with an air of 
disappointment. "For a certain object I 
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had in view, I was in search of a comrade^ 
one with more courage than Clara. I must 
content myself with the negro. I expected 
that you — never mind — we need not talk 
any more about the matter." 

The Indian did not add a single word; 
and the officer, whose fears were excited by 
the half-confidences of his companion, was 
silent also. Both awaiting to hear the 
sounds of the attack upon the castle, con- 
tinued to gaze upon the vast mysterious 
ocean, in which the luminous tracks of the 
sharks and the dark body of the manatee 
alone animated its profound solituS^e. 

They were thus seated in silence, with 
their eyes wandering over the dark blue 
surface of the water, when all at once the 
manatee was heard to plunge under the 
waves, uttering a melancholy cry as it went 
down. Just then the loud booming of a 
cannon drowned the voice of the amphibious 
creature. 

** The castle is taken ! " cried Lantejas. 
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" No," replied Codtal, " on the con- 
trary, Pepe Gago has betrayed us. I fear 
our General has been tricked." 

** Several discharges of cannon followed 
on the instant, confirming Costal's surmise ; 
and the two men, hastening to leave their 
dangerous post by the bridge of Hornos, 
retreated towards a narrow defile called the 
Ojo de Agua. There they saw the Mexican 
detachment scattered, and in full retreat 
towards their encampment. A man standing 
in the middle of the path was trying to 
intercept their flight. 

"Cowftrds!" cried he, "will you pass 
over the body of your general ?" 

Many halted, and, returning, made an 
attack upon the works of the citadel. But 
it was to no purpose : the gat€ was too well 
defended ; and a discharge of grape had the 
effect not only of terrifying the assailants, 
but also killed several of their number. 

Morelos now saw that he had been be- 
trayed, and caused the retreat to be sounded. 
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It was the first check he had experienced 

during a victorious career of months. 

# * * * 

The day had not yet dawned^ when two 
men were seen advancing from the direction 
of the insurgent camp towards the bridge 
of Los Hornos. One of these men was 
Costal, but this time he was accompanied 
by Clara the negro. The resin candle still 
burned within the lantern, but giving out 
a more feeble light, as the first streaks of 
day began to succeed to the darkness of 
night. 

"You see that lantern, Clara ?" said 
Costal, pointing out the glimmering light 
to his companion. " You know what it 
was hutig there for: since I have just told 
you. But you haven't yet heard the vow I 
have taken against the traitor who has so 
played with us. I shall tell you now." 

And Costal proceeded to disclose to his 
old camarado the oath he had registered 
against Pepe Gago, 
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" Devil take me ! " said Clara in reply, " if 
I can see how you will ever be able to fulfil 
your vow." 

" No more do I," rejoined Costal^ " but 
fis I have promised Pepe Gago that he 
should not forget the lantern on the bridge 
of Los Homos, and as I am determined he 
shall have a sight of it now and then, to 
keep his memory awake, I don't see why I 
should leave it here to be picked off by the 
first comer. At all events, it is no longer 
needed as a signal." 

Saying this, the Indian took down the 
lantern from the post, and blew out the 
light. 

" Here, Clara," he continued, " help me 
to make a hole. I intend hiding it — so that I 
can get it again, whenever I may want it." 

The two men kneeling down, and using 
the blades of their knives, soon carved out a 
hollow place, in which Costal deposited the 
lamp still containing the resin candle. 

" Now, friend Clara," said the Indian, as 
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soon as they had covered it in, " sit down 
here, and let us try if we can't think of some 
way to capture this castle, as well as the 
picaro who is within it." 

" Willingly, I will," answered the black ; 
and seating themselves side by side, the two 
associates commenced with all due gravity 
their important deliberation. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE ISLE OF ROQUETA. 

While thus on the summit of the Voladero 
de lo8 Homos the Indian Costal and the 
negro Clara were debating between them- 
selves how the castle might be captured, — 
the same subject was being discussed by two 
persons of more importance in the tent of 
the insurgent general. These were Morelos 
himself, and Don Hermenegildo Galeana — 
now usually styled the " Marshal,^' to distin- 
guish him from another Galeana, his own 
nephew, who was also an officer in the 
insurgent army. 

The countenance of Morelos had not yet 
cast off the shadow caused by the failure 
of their assault upon the castle; and his 
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garments were still soiled with dust, which, 
under the agitation of violent passions, he 
disdained to wipe off. 

The brow of the Marshal was also clouded ; 
but that was rather by reflecting the un- 
pleasant thoughts that were troubling the 
spirit of his well-beloved General: for no 
care of his own ever darkened the counte- 
nance of the warlike Galeana. 

A chart of the bay and roadstead of 
Acapulco lay upon the table before them, 
illuminated by two candles, whose light was 
every moment becoming paler, as the day 
began to break into the tent. 

They had been for some time engaged 
in discussing the important matter in ques- 
tion. The Marshal had been endeavouring 
to press upon the General the necessity of 
at least capturing the tow:n : since the troops 
were not only badly provided with tents 
and other equipage, but were in such a 
position among the burning sands, that it 
was difficult to transport provisions to the 
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camp. Moreover, the situation on the river's 
bank was ^exceedingly unhealthy; and fever 
was daily thinning the ranks, and prostrating 
some of their best soldiers. The Marshal 
urged, that, once inside the town, they would 
at least be better lodged, while many other 
evils might be avoided. The town could 
not hold out against a determined assault* 
It might be carried by a co^p de main. 

" I know all that, my dear Marshal :" 
said Morelos, in reply to the arguments of 
Galeana ; " we can easily take the town, but 
the castle will still hold out, provisioned as 
it can always be through this unfortunate 
Isle of Roqueta, with which the garrison is 
able to keep up a constant communication." 

The isle in question lay in the roadway 
of Acapulco, two short leagues from the 
town. There was a small fort upon it, with 
a Spanish garrison ; and at the anchorage 
connected with this fort the Spanish ships, 
occasionally arriving with supplies for the 
fortress, could discharge their cargoes, to 
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be afterwards transported to the castle in 
boats. 

" Let us first capture Roqueta, then?" 
suggested Galeana. 

" I fear the enterprise would be too 
perilous," replied Morelos; "we have scarce 
boats enough to carry sixty men — besides, 
the isle is two leagues out to sea; and just 
at this season storms may be looked for 
every hour— to say nothing of a mere hand- 
ful of men landing to attack a strong 
garrison behind their entrenchments." 

" We can take them by surprise," con- 
tinued the intrepid Mariscal. " Leave it to 
me. General : I care not for the danger. In 
the glory of your name I shall undertake to 
capture La Roqueta." 

" A perilous enterprise ! " repeated More- 
los, half in soliloquy; "Yes, friend Galeana," 
continued he, once more addressing himself 
to his Marshal, " although you have taught 
me to believe in the success of any enter- 
prise you may undertake, this is really of 
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such a nature as to require serious consi- 
deration." 

" Never fear for the result, Senor General! 
I promise to capture the isle on one con- 
dition." 

"What is it?" 

" That as soon as you see my signal, an- 
nouncing that I have mastered the garrison 
<if Roqueta, you will take the town of 
Acapulco. Your Excellency will agree to 
that?" 

Morelos remained for a moment thought- 
ful, and apparently reluctant to permit so 
perilous an attempt. 

Just at that moment a rocket was seen 
ascending into the air, and tracing its curv- 
ing course against the still sombre back- 
ground of the sky. It had evidently 
been projected from the fort of Roqueta, 
which in daylight would have been visible 
from the camp of the insurgents. Morelos 
aad his Marshal, through the open entrance 
of the marquee, saw the rocket, and conjee- 
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tured it to be some signal from the garrison 
on the isle to the besieged within the fort- 
ress. Almost on the instant, this conjecture 
was confirmed by another rocket seen rising 
from the citadel upon the summit of the 
clijffs, and in turn tracing its blue line across 
the heavens. It was evidently the answer. 

For some minutes the General and Gale- 
ana remained within the marquee, endea>- 
vouring to conjecture the object of these 
fiery telegraphs. They had not succeeded 
in arriving at any satisfactory conclusion, 
when the General's aide-de-camp, Captain 
Lantejas, entered the tent. His errand 
was to announce to the Commander-in- 
Chief that Costal, the scout, had just arrived 
in the encampment as the bearer of some 
important intelligence. 

"Will your Excellency permit him to 
come in ?" requested the Marshal. " This In- 
dian has always some good idea in his head." 

Morelos signified assent, and the next mo:, 
ment the Indian entered the tent. 
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" Senor General ! " said he, after having 
received permission to speak, " I have just 
been up to the cliff of Los Hornos, and 
through the grey dawn I have seen a 
schooner at anchor by the isle of Roqueta. 
She must have arrived during the night : 
since she was not there yesterday." 

"Well, what of it, friend Costal ?'' 

" Why, General, I was just thinking how 
easy it would be for a party of us, after it 
gets dark, to slip up alongside, and take 
possession of her. Once masters of that 
schooner " 

"We could intercept all the supplies 
destined for the castle" — ^impetuously in- 
terrupted Galeana ; " and then we shall re- 
duce it by famine. Senor General, it is God 
who speaks by the mouth of this Indian. 
Your Excellency will no longer refuse the 
permission which I have asked ? " 

It is true, the danger apprehended was 
not diminished by the presence of the 
schooner; but, overcome by the earnest 
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appeals of the Marshal, and the prospect of 
the important results which would certainly 
arise from the possession of the vessel, 
Morelos at length consented to the attempt 
being made. 

"If I know how to read the clouds," 
said Costal — whose counsel on this point 
was now requested, " I should say, from the 
way in which the sun is now rising, we 
shall have a dark calm day and night — at 
least, until the hour of midnight " 

" After midnight ?" demanded the Mar- 
shal. 

" A tempest and a howling sea," replied 
Costal. " But before that time the schooner 
and the isle of Roqueta may be ours." 

" Shall be ours ! " cried Galeana, with 
enthusiasm. 

In fine, and before the council broke 
up, the enterprise was planned. The expe- 
dition was to be commanded by the Marshal, 
accompanied by his nephew, the younger 
Galeana, while Lantejas was to be the 
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captain of a canoe, with Costal under his 
orders. 

" The brave Don Comelio would never 
forgive us/' said Galeana, " if we were to 
perform this exploit without him." 

The Captain smiled, as he endeavoured 
to assume a warlike expression of counte- 
nance. He thought to himself, however, 
how much more to his taste it would be 
to have been deprived of the privilege 
accorded to him. But according to the 
habit he had got into, and in conformity 
with the energetic Spanish refrain : Sacar de 
tripas eorazon (Keep a stout heart against 
every fortune), he pretended to be delighted 
with the honour that was yielded to him. 

The prognostic of Costal about the wea- 
ther appeared likely to be realised. During 
the whole day, while they were making pre- 
parations for their night expedition, the sky 
remained shadowed with sombre clouds ; 
and, as evening arrived, the sun went down 
in the midst of a thick cumulus of vapour. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

AN ENTERPRISE BY NIGHT. 

As soon as darkness had fairly descended 
over the deep, the men took their places in 
the boats. 

The flotilla was comprised of three barges 
or whale-boats, and a small canoe — in which 
altogether not more than fifty men could 
be embarked; but as it was at this period 
the sole fleet possessed by the insurgents, 
they were forced to make the best of it. 

With oars carefully muffled, they rowed 
out from the beach ; and, thanks to the 
darkness of the night, they succeeded in 
passing the castle without causing any 
alarm. 

They were soon out of sight of the 
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shore ; and after rowing a mile or so farther, 
the dark silhouette of the cliffs ceased to be 
visible through the obscurity. 

The canoe commanded by Captain Lan- 
tejas carried, besides himself, Costal and 
two rowers. As it was the lightest vessel 
in the flotilla, it was directed to keep the 
lead, as a sort of avant courrier^ to announce 
whatever might be seen ahead. 

Costal sate in the stern guiding the 
craft ; and while engaged in this duty, he 
could not resist the temptation of pointing 
out to his captain what the latter had 
already tremblingly observed : — three or 
four great sharks keeping company with, 
the canoe. 

" Look at them! " said the Indian ; "one 
might almost imagine that the instinct of 
these fierce sea- wolves told them " 

**What?'' inquired Lantejas with an 
anxious air. 

" Why, that this vessel we are in is not 
sea-worthy. She is as rotten and ricketty * 
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as an old tub ; and very little — ^Bah ! I only 
wish that my friend Pepe Gago was one (rf 
those fellows in the water, and I had 
nothing more to do than leap in and poig- 
nard him in presence of the others ! " 

"What! are you thinking still of that 
fellow?" 

" More than ever!" replied Costal, grind- 
ing his teeth ; " and I shall never leave 
the army of Morelos — even when my time 
of service is out — so long as there's a hope 
of capturing the castle of Acapulco, and 
getting my hands on the miserable traitor/' 

Lantejas was paying only slight atten*- 
tion to what the Indian said. The doubt 
which the latter had expressed about the 
sea-worthiness of the canoe, was at that 
moment occupying his thoughts more than 
Costal's project of vengeance ; and he was 
desirous that they should reach the island 
as soon as possible. Even an engagement 
with a human enemy — so long as it should 
take place on terra jirma — would be less 
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perUous than a struggle in the water with 
those terrible monsters — the sharks. 

" The canoe goes very slowly ? " remarked 
he to Costal more than once. 

" Senor Don Cornelio ! " exclaimed the 
Indian with a smile, " you are always in a 
hurry to get into the fight ; but we are now 
approaching the isle ; and with your per- 
mission, I think we would do well to ob- 
tain leave from the admiral (by this title 
Costal designated Don Hermenegildo) to go 
a little more in advance, and reconnoitre 
the way for the others. The canoe can ap- 
proach near the schooner without much 
risk of being seen ; whereas those great 
whale-boats would just now stand a pretty 
fair chance of being discovered. That's my 
advice — do you agree to it, Captain?" 

"Willingly," replied Lantejas, scarce 
knowing between the two diangers which 
might be the greatest. 

At a command from Costal the rowers 
now rested upon their oars; and, shortly 
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after one of the barges arrived alongside. 
It was that which carried the admiral, 

" What is it ? " inquired the latter, seeing 
that the canoe had stopped for him. " Have 
you discovered anything?" 

Don Cornelio communicated to him the 
proposition of Costal. The idea appeared 
good to the Marshal; and, in accordance 
with it, the three barges were ordered to lie 
to, while the lighter craft glided on in ad- 
vance. 

In a short time the isle appeared in 

sight — a dark spot upon the bosom of 
the water, like some vast sea-bird that had 
settled down upon the waves, to rest a 
moment before resuming its flight. 

Presently, as they drew nearer, the dark 
mass appeared to grow larger, but still 
lay buried in sombre silence, with no 
light nor any visible object distinguishable 
through the gloom. 

Still drawing nearer, they at length 
perceived, rising over the tops of the trees 
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that thickly covered the island, the tall 
tapering masts and cross-yards of a ship. 
It was the schooner they were in search of. 

Continuing their course, in a few mo- 
ments they were able to make out her 
hull against the white background of the 
beach, and then the two cabin windows in 
her stern* Through these, lights were shin- 
ing, that in two broad bands were flung far 
over the surface of the water. In the 
darkness, the vessel might have been 
likened to some gigantic whale that had 
risen a moment, and was bending its huge 
eyes to reconnoitre the surface of the sea. 

"We must change our course," mut- 
tered Costal. "If the canoe gets under 
that light, some sentry on the quarter- 
deck may see us. We must make a detour, 
and approach from the other side." 

In saying this the Indian shifted the 
rudder, and turned the head of the craft 
into a new direction, while the rowers still 
continued to ply their muffled oars. 
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The sharks turned at the same time, and 
kept on after the canoe, as could be told 
by the luminous traces left by their viscous 
bodies in passing through the water. 

Beyond, the surface was sparkling with 
phosphoric points, as if the sky, now covered 
with a uniform drapery of dark clouds, 
had dropped its starry mantle upon the sea. 

At intervals there came a slight puff of 
wind, and the water curling under it 
glanced more luminously; while an occa- 
sional flash of lightning announced that the 
clouds above were charged with electricity. 

In all these signs Costal recognised the 
precursors of a storm. 

The canoe had now passed far out of 
sight of the barges, and was circling around, 
to get upon the other side of the schooner 
— still followed by five of the shining 
monsters of the deep. 

Both Costal and the Captain believed 
themselves too far distant from the schooner 
to be seen by any one aboard, when all 
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at once a brilliant light enveloped the 
Spanish vessel, revealing her whole out- 
lines from stem to stem. Those in the 
canoe had just time to perceive that it was 
the blaze of a cannon, when the report 
followed, and the hissing of a ball was 
heard. Almost on the instant the little 
<5raft received a terrible shock ; and, in the 
midst of a cloud of spray thrown around 
it, the two rowers were seen tumbling over 
the side and sinking below the surface of 
the water. Two of the sharks disappeared 
at the same moment ! 

Costal, seated in the stem, at once per- 
ceived that the canoe no longer obeyed the 
rudder; and Lantejas, who was more amid- 
ships, saw to his horror that the vessel 
WBs sinking at the forward part, where she 
had been struck by the ball. 

^^ For los infiemos! an unlucky shot!" 
cried Costal. 

"What will be the result?" anxiously 
demanded Lantejas. 
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" Why, a very simple thing : the bullet 
has crushed in the bow of the craft, and 
she will go down head foremost, I suppose." 

^^Por JDiosI we are lost then!" cried 
Don Cornelio in a voice of terror. 

"Not so sure of that yet," calmly re- 
turned Costal, at the same time rising and 
stepping forward in the canoe. *'Keep 
your place!" whispered he to Lantejas, 
" and don't lose sight of me." 

Notwithstanding the assuring air with 
which the Indian spoke, the third rower, 
under the excitement of a terrible alarm^ 
at this moment rushed up and caught him 
around the knees — as if clinging to him 
for help. 

** Ho ! " cried Costal, endeavouring to 
disengage himself, " hands ojff there, friend ! 
Off, I say — here it is every one for him- 
self ! " And as he said this he pushed the 
man backward. 

The latter, staggering partly under the 
impulsion he had received, and partly 
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under the influence of his fright, tumbled 
back into the water. At the same instant 
a third shark disappeared from the side of 
the canoe, while, a cry of despair appeared 
to rise up from the bottom of the sea ! 

^*It was his own fault," said the im- 
passible Zapoteque, ^^his example should 
be a warning to others ! " 

At this frightful inuendo the ex-student 
of theology, more dead than alive, com- 
menced invoking God and the saints with 
a fervour such as he had never felt in all 
his life* 

" Carramho ! Captain," cried the imper- 
turbable pagan, "put more confidence in 
your own courage than your saints. Can 
you swim ? " 

"Only a few strokes," feebly replied 
Lantejas. 

**Good! that will be enough. There 
is only one way to hinder the canoe from 
going head downwards. Look outj then, 
and kQep close by my side I " 
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Saying this, Costal waited until the 
canoe rose upon the top of a wave; and- 
then, throwing all his strength into the 
effort, he kicked the craft, overturning it 
keel upwards ! 

Both men were for the moment under 
water; and Lantejas, on coming to the 
surface, felt himself violently grasped by 
the garments. He fancied it was one of 
the sharks that had seized hold of him ; 
but the voice of Costal close to his ear 
once more reassured him. 

" Do not fear: I am with you," said the 
Indian, dragging him through the water 
towards the capsized canoe, which was 
now floating wrong side up. 

The efforts of the Indian, joined to 
those which Lantejas mechanically made 
for himself, enabled (-he latter to get astride 
the keel of the canoe; where Costal, after 
swimming a few strokes through the water, 
mounted also. 

"Another minute," said the Indian, " and 
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the old tub would have gone to the 
bottom. Now she may keep afloat till the 
whale-boats get up — that is, if the storm 
don't come down before then." 

Lantejas cast a despairing glance to- 
wards the distant ocean, which, lashed by 
the wind, had already commenced spuming 
under its mantle of foam. The sight drew 
from him a fresh invocation to the saints, 
with an improvised but earnest prayer for ^ 
his own safety. 

^^ Carrambo 1 ^^ cried the pagan Costal, 
*• keep a firm seat, and don't trust too much 
to your gods. If you let yourself be 
washed oflF, you'll find they won't do much 
for you. Stay ! you've nothing to hold on 
by ? let me make a catch for you."^ 

Saying this. Costal bent towards his 
companion ; and with the blade of his knife 
commenced opening a hole in the keel of 
the canoe. In the worm-eaten wood this 
might be easily effected ; and, working with 
all the sangfroid of a wood-carver, in a few 
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seconds Costal succeeded in making an 
aperture large enough to admit the hand. 
Through this Lantejas thrust his fingers ; 
and, clutching firmly underneath, was now 
in a condition to maintain his seat against 
the great waves that were threatening 
every moment to roll over the spot. 

Costal, having thus secured his companion, 
and provided for his own safety in a similar 
fashion, now commenced peering through 
the darkness in hopes of seeing the barges. 

In this he was disappointed. Though the 
lightning now flashed at shorter intervals, 
its gleams revealed only the dark and 
scowling water, the isle sleeping in sullen 
gloom, and farther off the frowning mass 
of the fortress-crowned cliff. 

Notwithstanding that the castaways now 
shouted at the highest pitch of their voices, 
there was no response from the whale-boats. 
Their cries pealed along the seething surface 
of the waters, and died without even an 
echo. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

FEARFUL FELLOW-SWIMMERS, 

The shipwrecked sailor, floating upon his 
frail raft, or some spar of his shattered 
vessel, could not be more at the mercy 
of wave and wind, than were the two men 
astride of the capsized canoe. Their situa- 
tion was indeed desperate. The stroke of 
a strong sea would be sufficient to swamp 
their frail embarkation ; and, should the 
tempest continue to increase in fury, then 
destruction appeared inevitable. 

Despite the imminent danger, Lantejas 
stiU indulged a hope, that the intrepidity 
of the Zapoteque might rescue him from 
the present danger— as it had from many 
others. Sustained by this vague belief, he 
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kept his eyes fixed upon the countenance 
of Costal, while endeavouring to read in 
its expression the condition of the Indian's 
spirit. 

Up to that time the imperturbable cool- 
ness exhibited by the ex-tigrero had favoured 
the hopes of his companion. As the time 
passed, however, and nothing was seen of the 
whale-boats, even the features of Costal 
began to wear an expression of anxiety* 
There is a diflference, however, between 
anxiety and despair. The spirit of the 
Indian had only succumbed to the former 
of these two phases. 

" Well, Costal, what think you ? " de- 
manded Lantejas, with a view of breaking the 
silence, which appeared to him of ill omen. 

'* For JDiosl " replied the Indian, " Vm 
astonished that the barges have not moved 
up on hearing that shot. It's not like the 
Marshal to hang back so. He don't often 
need two such signals to advance " 

A blast of wind sweeping past at the 
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moment hindered Lantejas from hearing 
the last words of his companion's speech. 
He saw, however, that the latter had re- 
lapsed into his ominous silence, and that 
the cloud of inquietude was growing darker 
over his countenance. It was almost an 
expression of fear that now betrayed itself 
upon the bronzed visage of the Indian. 

The Captain well knew that the least 
display of such a sentiment on the part of 
Costal, was evidence that the danger was 
extreme. Not that he needed any farther 
proof of this, than what he saw around 
him ; but, so long as the Zapoteque showed 
no signs of fear, he had entertained a hope 
that the latter might still find some re- 
source for their safety. 

He almost believed himself saved, when 
the voice of the Indian once more fell upon 
his ear, in a tone that seemed to betray an 
indifference to their present situation. 

" Well, Senor Don Comelio," said Costal, 
" what would you give now to be lying 
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in a hammock, with a canopy of jaguars 
and rattle-snakes over you ? Eh ? " 

Costal smiled as he recalled the scene of 
the inundation. His gaiety was a good 
sign. Almost immediately after, however, 
he muttered to himself, in a tone of in* 
quietude : — 

" Can it be possible that the barges have 
gone back ? " 

In situations of a frightful kind the 
smallest suspicion soon assumes the form 
of a reality ; and the Captain did not doubt 
but that the barges had returned to the 
shore. Not that there was the slightest 
reason for this belief. On the contrary, it 
was more natural to suppose that they were 
still in the place where they had been left 
— awaiting the return of the canoe, and 
the news it might bring them. This was 
all the more likely : since they in the barges 
could not fail to have heard the shot from 
the schooner, and would be awaiting an 
explanation of it. 
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The probability of all this — especially of 
the boats being still in the same place — 
did not fail to strike Costal^ who for 
some seconds appeared to be reflecting 
profoundly. 

Meanwhile the waves had increased, and 
had all the appearance of soon becoming 
much larger. Already the frail embarka- 
tion was tossed about like an egg-shell. 

"Listen to me, Senor Don Cornelio 
Lantejas ! " said Costal. 

" Ah ! " wofully murmured the Captain, 
on hearing his patronymic pronounced ; 
for ever since his proscription as Cornelio 
Lantejas, he had held his own name in 
horror. Never did it sound to him with a 
more lugubrious accent than now. 

" Listen ! " said Costal, repeating himself 
with emphasis ; " I know you are a man 
for whom death has no terrors. Well, 
then ! I think it would not be right of me 
to conceal from you — a fact — " 

"What fact?" 
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*' That if we stay here one hour longer, 
we must both go to the bottom. The waved 
are constantly growing bigger as you see — '' 

" And what can we do ? " demanded 
Lantejas, in a despairing tone. 

" One of two things/^ replied Costal. 
" The barges are either waiting for us 
where we left them, or they are directing 
their course towards the isle. It is absurd 
to suppose they have returned to the town. 
When one receives an order from a great 
general to attack any particular point, one 
does not return without making an attempt. 
The boats therefore must still be where we 
parted from them." 

" Well, what would you do ? " 

" Why, since it is easy for me to swim 
to them — " 

" Swim to them ! " 

"Certainly. Why not?" 

"What! through the midst of those 
monsters who have just devoured our 
comrades under our very eyes ? " 
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r A flash of lightning at that instant lit 
up the countenance of Costal, which ex- 
hibited an expression of profound disdain. 

" Have I not just told you," said he, 
** that I am perhaps the only man who 
could pass among these sharks without the 
least danger ? I have done it an hundred 
times out of mere bravado. To-night I 
shall do it to save our lives." 

The thought of being left alone caused 
the captain a fresh alarm. He hesitated a 
moment before making reply. Costal, 
taking his silence for consent, cried out : 

"As soon as I have reached one of the 
barges, I shall cause a rocket to be sent 
up as a signal that I am aboard. Then 
you may expect us to come this way ; and 
you must shout out at the top of your voice, 
in order that we may find you." 

Don Cornelio had not time to make 
answer. On finishing his speech the 
ci'devant pearl-diver plunged head fore- 
most into the water. 
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The captain could trace a luminous line 
as he swam for some seconds under the 
surface ; and could also see that the fierce 
denizens of the deep — as if they recog- 
nised in him a superior power — had sud* 
denly glided out of his way ! 

Don Comelio saw the intrepid swimmer 
rise to the surface, at some distance off^ 
and then he lost sight of him altogether 
behind the curling crests of the waves. 
He fancied, however, he could hear some in- 
distinct words of encouragement borne back 
by the wind. After that, the only sounds 
that reached his ear were the hoarse 
meanings of the surf, and the ominous 
plashing of the waves against the quivering 
timbers of his canoe. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

UNPLEASANT SWIMMING COMPANIONS. 

A SHARK may be driven off for a time by 
the efforts of a human enemy, but his 
natural voracity will soon impel him to 
return to the attack. When the Indian 
therefore rose to the surface of the water— 
remembering his old practice as a pearl- 
diver — he cast around him a glance of 
caution. Having shouted back to his com- 
panion in misfortune some words which 
the latter had indistinctly heard, he placed 
his knife between his teeth, and swam 
straight onward. 

It was not fear that caused him to take 
this precaution. It was merely an act of 
habitual prudence. 
}, As he struck out from the canoe, he per- 
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ceived that two monsters of the deep, far 
more formidable than those of the forest, 
were proceeding in the same direction as 
himself. One was about twenty feet from 
him on the right; the other^ appeared at 
an equal distance on his left ; and both 
were evidently attending upon him ! 

Unpleasant as two such companions 
might be deemed, the swimmer at first 
paid but slight attention to their move- 
ments. His mind was pre-occupied with 
a variety of other thoughts — especially 
with the doubt as to whether he might be 
able to find the barges. On the wide sur- 
face of the sea, and in the midst of the 
profound darkness, it would be but too 
easy to pass without perceiving them, and 
very difficult indeed to find them. This 
apprehension, combined with those fearless 
habits in the water, which he had con- 
tracted while following the life of a pearl- 
diver — and furthermore his belief in a 
positive fatalism— all united in rendering 
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the Zapoteqiie indifferent to the presence 
of his two terrible attendants. 

Only at intervals, and then rather from 
prudence than fear, he turned his head to 
the right or left, and glanced in the 
direction of his compagnons du voyage. 
He could not help perceiving moreover 
that at each instant the sharks were draw- 
ing nearer to him ! 

By a vigorous stroke on the water he 
now raised his body high over the surface ; 
and, there balancing for a moment, glanced 
forward. It was an eager glance : for he was 
looking for that object on the finding of 
which his life must depend. He saw only 
the line of the horizon of dull sombre hue 
* — no object visible upon it, except here and 
there the white crests of the waves. 
^ A sudden glance to the right, and another 
to the left, showed him the two fearful 
creatures, now nearer than ever. Neither 
was more than ten feet from his body ! 
: Still the swimmer was not dismayed by 
their presence. Far more was he daunted 
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by the immense solitude of the watery 
surface that surrounded him. 

However bold a man may be, there are 
moments when danger must necessarily 
cause him fear. Costal was in a position 
sufficiently perilous to have unnerved most 
men. Swimming in the midst of a rising 
sea — beyond sight of land, or any other 
object — escorted by two voracious sharks 
— with a dark sky overhead, and no precise 
knowledge of the direction in which he 
was going — no wonder he began to feel 
something more than inquietude. 

However strong may be a swimmer, he 
cannot fail, after long keeping up such 
vigorous action as it requires, to become 
fatigued, and worn out: the more so 
when, like Costal, he carries a knife be- 
tween his teeth — thus impeding his free 
respiration. But the ex-pearl-diver did 
not think of parting with the weapon — 
his only resource, in case of being attacked 
by the sharks — and still keeping his lips 
closed upon it, he swam on. . 
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After a time, he felt his heart beating 
violently against his ribs. He attributed 
this circumstance less to fear, than to the 
efforts he was making ; and, taking the knife 
from his mouth, he carried it in one of his 
hands. 

The pulsations of his heart were not 
the less rapid : for it may be acknow-* 
ledged, without much shame to him, that 
Costal now really felt fear. Moreover, 
swimming with one hand closed, it was 
necessary for him to strike more rapidly 
with the other. 

The precaution of holding his knife ready 
in hand, was not likely to prove an idle 
one. The two sharks appeared gradually 
converging upon the line which the swim- 
mer must take, if he continued to swim 
directly onward. 

On observing this convergence of his 
sUent and persevering pursuers, Costal 
suddenly obliqued to the right. The sharks 
imitated his movement on the instant, and 
swam on each side of him as before ! 
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For a few minutes — long and fearful 
minutes — he was forced to keep on in this^ 
new direction. He began to fancy he was 
swimming out of the way he should have 
taken ; and was about to turn once more 
to the left, when an object came before 
his eyes that prompted him to utter an 
ejaculation of joy. 

In spite of himself, he had been guided 
into the right direction, by the very 
enemies from whom he was endeavouring, 
to escape; and it was the sight of the 
barges that had drawn from him the joy- 
ful exclamation. 

The moment after, he uttered a louder 
cry, hailing the boats. 

He had the satisfaction of hearing a 
response; but as no one saw him through 
the darkness, it was necessary for him to 
continue swimming onwards. 

By this time the two sharks had closed on 
each side, and were gliding along so near, 
that only a narrow way was open between 
them. Costal felt that he had not sufficient 
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strength to make a detour ; and the only- 
course left him, was to swim straight 
for the nearest boat. He kept on there- 
fore^ his heart beating against his ribs, and 
with his knife firmly held in his grasp — 
ready to bury the weapon in the throat 
of the first that should assail him. With 
the last efforts of his strength he lunged 
out right and left, by voice and gesture 
endeavouring to frighten off the two 
monsters that flanked him ; and he pro- 
ceeded onward in this way like some 
doomed ship, struggling between black 
masses of rocky breakers. 

By good fortune his efforts proved suc- 
cessful. The hideous creatures, glaring 
upon him with glassy eyeballs, were never- 
theless frightened by his menacing gestures, 
and for the moment diverged a little out 
of his way. 

Costal took advantage of this precious 
moment ; and, swimming rapidly forward, 
succeeded in clutching the side of one of 
the barges. 
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A dozen friendly arms instantly drew him 
aboard ; but as hiia comrades bent over 
him upon the deck, they perceived that he 
was unconscious. The effort had been too 
much for his strength* He had sunk into 
a syncope. 

The presence of Costal in such sad 
plight sufficiently revealed the fate of the 
canoe and its occupants. Words could not 
have made the history of their misfortune 
more clear, 

"It is no use remaining longer here," 
said the soldier-admiral. " The canoe 
must have gone to the bottom. Now ! my 
braves, we shall pull straight for the isle." 

Then raising his sombrero in a reveren. 
tial manner, he added : — 

" Let us pray for the souls of our un- 
fortunate comrades — above all, for Captain 
Lantejas. We have lost in him a most 
valiant officer." 

And after this laconic oration over Don 
Cornelio, the barges were once more set 
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in motion, and rowed directly towards the 
isle of Roqueta. 

Meanwhile the unhappy Lantejas sat 
upon the keel of the broken canoe, con- 
templating with horrible anxiety the waves 
of the ocean constantly surging around him, 
and gradually growing fiercer and higher. 
Now they appeared as dark as Erebus; 
anon like ridges of liquid fire, as the 
lightning flashed athwart the sky, furrow- 
ing the black clouds over his head. 

He listened attentively. He heard the 
wind whistling against the waves, and 
lashing them into fury — as a horseman 
rouses his steed with whip and spur ; he 
heard the groaning of the surge, like an 
untamed horse rebelling against his rider. 

Fortunately for him, it was yet but the 
prologue of the storm to which he was 
listening: and he was still able to maintain 
his seat upon the frail embarcation. 

At short intervals he shouted with all 
his might, but the wind hurled back his 
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cries, mingled with the spray that was 
dashed in his face. 

No succour appeared within sight or 
hearing. Costal had no doubt been either 
drowned or devoured; and the unhappy 
officer had arrived at the full conviction, 
that such was to be his own fate ; when, all 
of a sudden, some object came under his 
eyes that caused him to quiver with joy. 
Under the glare of the lightning, the barges 
were visible mounted on the crest of a 
huge dark wave ! 

Only a momentary glance did he obtain 
of them ; for, after the flash had passed, the 
boats were again shrouded in the obscurity 
of the night. 

Don Cornelio raised a loud cry, and 
listened for the response. No voice reached 
him. His own was drowned amidst the 
roaring of the waters, and could not have 
been heard by the people on board the boats. 

He shouted repeatedly, but with the like 
result — no response. 

Once more was he plunged into the 
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deepest anxiety ~ approaching almost to 
despair — when on the next flashing of 
lightning he once more beheld the barges 
at a little distance from him, but in a 
direction altogether opposite ! They had 
passed him iA the darkness, and were now 
rowing away ! 

This was his reflection, though it was 
an erroneous one. The boats were still in 
the same direction as at first, but now 
appeared in the opposite quarter. This 
deception arose from Don Cornelio him- 
self having turned round on the broken 
canoe, which kept constantly spinning about 
upon the waves. 

At this moment a rocket shooting up 
into the dark sky inspired the castaway with ' 
fresh hope ; and he once more raised his 
voice, and shouted with all the concen- 
trated power of throat and lungs. After 
delivering the cry, he remained in breath- 
less expectation, equally concentrating all 
his strength in the act of listening. 

h2 
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This time a responsive cry came back — a 
sound all the more joyful to his ears from 
his recognising it as the voice of Costal. 

Don Cornelio now repeated his cries, 
thick and fast after each other, until his 
throat ana jaws almost refused to give out 
the slightest sound. Nevertheless he kept 
on shouting, until one of the barges, bound- 
ing over the waves, forged close up to the 
side of the canoe. Then he felt himself 
seized by strong arms — they were those 
of Costal and Galeana — and the moment 
after he was lifted into the boat, where, like 
the ex-pearl-diver, but from a very diflferent 
cause, he fell fainting upon the deck. 

It was fortunate for Don Cornelio that 
Costal had remained only a short time 
under the influence of his syncope. Re- 
covering from it, the Indian had, in a few 
words, revealed the situation of the canoe. 
The signal agreed upon was at once made ; 
and led, as described, to the rescue of his 
companion from his perilous position. 
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CHAPTER X. 

A DEED 1 LA COBTEZ. 

Notwithstanding the alarm given by the 
schooner, the barges of Galeana found no 
diflBlculty in effecting a landing upon the isle 
— but on the opposite side to that where the 
war vessel lay. The stormy night favoured 
the attempt: the garrison of La Roqueta 
not dreaming that on such a night any 
attack would be made upon the fort. 

Lanjtejas still remained unconscious ; and, 
"When at last he came to his senses, he 
found himself on land, the branches of 
tall trees extending over him, through 
which the wind was whistling with all the 
fury of a tempest. The rustling of the 
leaves was the sweetest melody he had ever 
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• 

heard : since it told him he was once more 
on terra jirma ' — though at the same time 
the thunder rolling around appeared to 
shake the foundations of the isle. 

On awakening to consciousness, he looked 
around him. He saw men reclining, or 
sitting in groups— most of them with arms 
in their hands. He recognised them as 
the people of the expedition. 

Costal, asleep, was lying upon the ground 
close at hand. 

"Where are we. Costal?" inquired 
Lantejas, after rousing the Indian from his 
slumber. 

" Where ? Par Dios ! where should we 
be, but on the isle of Roqueta ? " 

" But how did we get ashore ? " 

"Easily enough, Senor Capitan. We 
had no opposition to contend against. Not 
one of the Spanish garrison suspects our 
presence here ; for who would think of sixty 
men venturing to sea on such a night as 
this ? We shall take the enemy completely 
by surprise." 
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" And what hinders the Marshal from 
attacking them now ? " 

"We have not yet found them. We 
neither know where the fort is, nor where 
we are ourselves. Don't you see that the 
night is as dark as the inside of a cannon, 
and one can't make out his finger before 
him? They're safe enough, while this 
storm lasts ; and, by good luck, so are we." 

It was in truth to the storm that the 
Mexicans owed their present security. Few 
in numbers, and ignorant of the locality in 
which they had landed, an attack by the 
troops of the garrison might have proved 
fatal to them. Thanks to the tempestuous 
character of the night, they had not only 
found an opportunity of debarking on the 
isle, but time to mature their plans for 
assaulting the fort. 

It was now about four in the morning, 
and the wind, still blowing with all its 
fury, was causing the large waves to roll 
up against the beach, threatening to break 
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the cables by which the barges were 
moored to the shore. Don Comelio cast 
glances of fear upon that mighty ocean 
that, but a few hours before, had come so 
near engulfing him within its dark depths. 

While he sat with his face turned sea- 
ward, his eye fell upon the figure of a 
man who was passing from the spot where 
the groups were scattered downward to 
the beach* This man having approached 
the place where the barges were moored, 
for some moments appeared to be occupied 
with them, as if looking to their security. 
This was Don Cornelio's first impression 
on seeing the figure bending over the 
cables ; but the moment after, the blade of a 
knife glancing in the man's fingers, was re- 
vealed by a flash of lightning ; and this gave 
a sudden turn to the captain's thoughts. 

" What is he about to do ? " inquired he 
of Costal, at the same time pointing out the 
individual so mysteriously occupied about 
the barges. 
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" Carramho ! he is cutting the cables ! " 
cried the Indian, springing to his feet, and 
rushing towards the boats, followed by Don 
Comelio. 

On drawing nearer the beach, both recog- 
nised, under the pale reflection of the foam- 
ing waves, the Marshal himself— Don 
Hermenegildo Galeana ! 

" Ah ! Captain Lantejas, it is you ! " 
cried the Marshal as they approached. 
" Good. I want you to lend me a hand 
here in cutting these hawsers: they are 
hard as iron chains." 

" Cut the hawsers ! " echoed the aston- 
ished captain. " And- what. General, if we 
are compelled to retreat before a superior 
force r 

" That's just what I wish to provide 
against," replied Don Hermenegildo, laugh- 
ing. " Some people fight but poorly 
when they know they may run away; 
and I wish our people to fight well." 

Don Cornelio saw it was no use to at- 
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tempt remon,tr.nce with the ohivJric Ga- 
leana, and both he and Costal went to work 
to assist the Marshal in his daring design. 

" All right, comrades ! " cried Don Her* 
menegildo, as soon as the three hawsers 
were parted ; " it only remain s for us to 
get the signal rockets out of the boats, 
and then let them go to sea of them- 
selves." 

So saying, the energetic leader stepped 
aboard one of the barges, seized hold of 
the rocket case, and, assisted by Costal 
and Don Cornelio, carried it on shore. 
Then giving each of the boats a shove 
from the beach, the Marshal had the satis- 
faction — not shared by the captain, how- 
ever, — of seeing all three of them the next 
moment carried far away from the shore, 
and still tossing seaward on the crests 
of the foaming waves! Retreat was no 
longer possible. The people of the expe- 
dition must either conquer or succumb. 

"Now, Captain Lantejas," said the 
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Marshal, addressing Don Cornelio, "you 
had better go and get some sleep. You 
have need of rest, after what you have 
passed through. I shall cause you to be 
awakened in good time. Meanwhile Costal 
will make a reconnoissance, to discover, if 
possible, the whereabouts of our enemy. 
By daybreak both the fort and schooner 
must be ours." 

With this finish to the conversation, 
Don Hermenegildo folded his cloak around 
him and walked away. Costal and the 
captain returned to the temporary en- 
campment among the trees. There the In- 
dian, without communicating his thoughts 
to his companion, silently divested himself 
of the little remnant of clothing that re- 
mained to him, and glided off among 
the bushes — like a jaguar advancing 
through the underwood to surprise the 
gaunt alligator on the bank of some 
solitary lagoon. 
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CHAPTER XL 

THE CAPTURE OP LA ROQUETA. 

It was in vain that Don Cornelio attempted 
to sleep. Although more than a year of 
campaigning, and the experience of many 
sanguinary engagements had inured him 
to danger, there was a something in the 
peril to which he was now exposed that was 
altogether novel and unpleasant. 

Their leader had provided against re- 
treat, and to conquer or die had become a 
positive obligation of the expeditionary 
force. This was sufficient to keep the invo- 
luntary soldier awake for the remainder of 
the night. 

He passed the time in reflecting upon 
the singular contretemps that had so inter- 
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fered with his plans of life, and changed, as 
it were, his very destiny. He could now 
only entertain but one hope and wish, and 
that was that the fortress of Acapulco 
should be taken as soon as possible : since 
upon that event being completed, Morelos 
had promised to grant him leave of absence 
from the army. 

In about an hour afterwards. Costal re- 
turned from his scout, and reported to him 
the result of his explorations, which he had 
jalready detailed to the Marshal. 

According to the information collected 
by the Indian, the Spanish garrison con- 
sisted of about two hundred men ; who 
were entrenched in a small earthwork 
on the southern side of the isle, and not 
more than cannon-shot distance from the 
Mexican encampment. Two field pieces, 
set in battery, defended the work ; and the 
schooner, whose unlucky shot had swamped 
the canoe, lay at a cable's length from the 
land, in a little bay that ran up to the fort. 
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The Mexican leader now knew the posi- 
tion of his enemy, their numbers, and 
means of defence ; and, as soon as the 
dawn began to appear, he summoned his 
little band, and formed them into rank. 
At the same time he caused the signal 
rockets to be carried to an eminence that 
was near their encampment. 

" Now, muchachos ! " said he, addressing 
his soldiers in an undertone, "whatever 
point we attack, may be considered as 
taken. We are about to assault the enemy. 
We may therefore at once announce to our 
general-in-chief, without fear of disappoint- 
ment, that the isle and fortress of La 
Eoqueta are in our hands. I have pro- 
mised it.'' 

And without awaiting a reply from any 
one, the Marshal took the cigar from his 
lips, and held the burning end of it to the 
fuse of one of the rockets. 

The piece of hemp became kindled at the 
touch, and the moment after the rocket rose 
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hissing into the air, and described a circle 
of vivid red against the grey background 
of the sky. A second rocket was sent up, 
which traced an ellipse of white light ; and 
then a third, whose reflection was a 
brilhant green. 

" Red, white, and green ! " cried Galeana, 
** our national colours. It is the signal I 
agreed upon with our General, to announce 
to him the capture of the isle. Our com- 
rades in the Mexican camp have by this 
time seen the signal. They believe we have 
triumphed, and we must not deceive them. 
Forward to victory ! " 

On issuing the command, Galeana 
bounded lightly forward and placed him- 
self at the head of his men ; and the whole 
troop, guided by Costal, advanced at a 
rapid pace towards the enemy. 

As they approached the fort, cries of 
distress were heard in that direction, which 
at first filled the assailants with surprise^ 
The cause, however, was soon apparent. 
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The cries came not from the fort, but from 
the schooner, which was now seen through 
an opening between the trees struggling 
against the storm, and fast drifting among 
breakers ! A row of jagged rocks stretched 
along to leeward ; and from driving upon 
these rocks, the sailors aboard of her were 
vainly endeavouring to restrain the ill-fated 
vessel. 

The latter, during the violence of the 
wind, had dragged her anchors, and was 
now fast hastening to destruction. 

" Jesus Maria ! " exclaimed Galeana at 
the sight. " Comrades, what a pity ! She 
will undoubtedly be lost, and I had counted 
upon this magnificent bounty. Carramho / 
we shall get nothing but a wreck." 

The dangerous situation of the schooner 
was of course known in the fort, where it 
had already created considerable confusion. 
This was now changed into consternation by 
the approach of the insurgents; and the wild 
war-cry of Galeana, as he sprang forward 
to the walls, echoed by his followers, and 
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accompanied as it was by loud peals of 
thunder, produced something like a panic 
among the ranks of the Spanish garrison. 
So sudden was the attack, and so completely 
unexpected, that it could scarce fail of suc- 
cess ; and indeed, after a short hand-to-hand 
combat, one portion of the garrison fled, 
while the other surrendered without condi- 
tions to the triumphant Galeana. 

Scarcely had the last shot been fired, and 
the fort delivered up to the victors, when 
the schooner, striking violently upon a 
sharp reef, leant over to one side, and, like 
a steed gored by the horns of the bull, the 
sides of the vessel were opened, and she began 
to sink among the foaming waves. The vic- 
tors on shore thought no more of enemies, 
but now bent all their energies towards 
saving the unfortunate mariners, whose 
lives were thus placed in peril. By means 
of lazoes flung from the beach, most of 
the latter were rescued from the death 
that threatened them. 

VOL. IL I 
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The sun soon after cast his yellow beams 
over the agitated bosom of the ocean, but 
his rising had no effect in calming the 
tempest. The storm continued to rage as 
furiously as ever. 

Just as the last of the shipwrecked 
sailors had been got safely on shore, a flag 
running up to the signal-staff of the fort 
announced that a new sail was seen' in the 
offing. In a few minutes after a vessel 
was perceived in the roadstead of the bay, 
struggling against the storm, and endea- 
vouring to stand outward to sea. 

This intention the adverse winds seemed 
trying to prevent ; and driven by these out 
of her course, the strange ship passed so 
near the isle of La Roqueta that those in 
the fort could see the people on board, and 
even distinguish the uniforms and faces of 
the officers upon the quarter-deck. It was 
evident that the vessel thus coasting past 
Acapulco was a man-of-war ; and the uni- 
forms of the officers aboard of her could 
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plainly be distinguished as that of the 
Spanish navy. One was dressed somewhat 
diflferently from the rest. His costume 
was military, not naval. It was that of an 
officer of dragoons. Costal, Clara, and 
Captain Lantejas, were standing on the 
parapet of the fort, observing the man- 
cBUvres of the strange ship, when the keen 
eyes of the Indian became fixed on this 
officer. 

He was a man in the full vigour of youth 
and strength — as was testified by his erect 
and graceful figure, and by the rich masses 
of dark hair that clustered under his laced 
cap ; but an air of profound melancholy 
seemed resting upon his features, and it was 
evident that some secret care was occupy- 
ing his thoughts far more than the storm 
or its dangers ! 

" Do you recognise the officer, yonder ? " 
inquired Costal, pointing him out to Clara 
and Don Comelio. 
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"No," replied Lantejas, "I don't re- 
member ever having seen him before," 

*.' He is the same," rejoined Costal, 
" whom we three formerly knew as a 
captain of the Queen's dragoons — Don 
Rafael Tres Villas. He is now Colonel 
Tres Villas." 

" Por Dios I " interposed a soldier who 
was standing near, and who had come from 
the state of Oajaea. "Colonel Tres Villas! 
That is he who nailed the head of Antonio 
Valdez to the gate of his hacienda ! " 

" The same," assented Costal. 

" Carramho 1 " cried another soldier, 
" that is the officer who, after capturing the 
town of Aguas Calientes, caused the hair 
to be cropped from the heads of three 
hundred women who were his prisoners ! " 

" It is said that he had his reasons for 
doing so," muttered Costal, in reply. 

" Whether or no," said the soldier, 
" if he comes this way, he'll get punished 
for it." 
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Just as the soldier spoke, the ship became 
enveloped in a mass of fog — at that mo- 
ment spreading over the water — and was 
lost to the view of the people on the isle. 
When she became visible again, it was seen 
that she was standing out to sea. By a 
favourable turn which the wind had taken^ 
she was enabled to gain the offing, and was 
soon receding from view upon the distant 
horizon. 

Costal was correct in his identification. 
The officer thus accidentally seen, and who 
was a passenger on board the man-of-war, 
was indeed Don Rafael Tres Villas, who 
from one of the northern ports was now on 
his return to Oajaca, bearing with him to 
the shores of Tehuantepec a profound and 

incurable melancholy, 

« « « « 

The capture of the isle of La Roqueta 
was an important step towards the taking 
of Acapulco. The town itself had fallen 
into the hands of the insurgents, almost at 
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the same instant : for Morelos, according to 
agreement, on perceiving the signals of 
Don Hermenegildo, had directed his attack 
upon the town, and so brusquely that the 
place was carried by a coup de main. 

The possession of La Boqueta enabled 
the insurgent general to intercept the sup- 
plies of the citadel garrison ; and shortly 
after the fortress itself was compelled to 
surrender. 

This conquest, with which the humble 
cura had been derisively entrusted, ren- 
dered him master of the whole southern 
part of Mexico — from the shores of the 
Pacific Ocean, almost to the gates of the 
capital of New Spain. Twenty-two battles 
had he gained from that day, when, accom- 
panied by his two domestics, he rode forth 
from the village of Caracuaro to raise in 
Oajaca the banner of the insurrection. To 
that province, after the taking of Acapulco, 
it was necessary for him to proceed with his 
victorious army — in order to assist the in- 
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surgents then besieged in the town of Hua- 
japam. Thither, but some days preceding 
him, shall we conduct the reader, in order 
that we may once more return to the hero 
of our predilection. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

THE PLAIN OF HUAJAPAM. 

It was a morning of June, just before the 
commencement of the rainy season — at 
that period of the day and year when the 
tropic sun of southern Mexico is least 
endurable. His fervid rays, striking per- 
pendicularly downward, had heated like 
smouldering ashes the dusty plain of Hua- 
japam, which lay like a vast amphitheatre 
surrounded by hills — so distant that their 
blue outlines were almost confounded 
with the azure sky above them. On this 
plain was presented a tableau of sadness 
and desolation, such as the destructive 
genius of man often composes with demo- 
niac skill. 
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On one side, as far as the eye could 
reach, horsemen could be seen hurrying 
about the plain in the midst of pillaged 
houses — some of which had been given to 
the flames. Under the hoofs of these 
horses, as they dashed recklessly to and 
fro, were crushed rich treasures that had 
been sacked from the deserted dwellings, 
and now lay scattered upon the ground, 
tempting only the hand of the thievish 
camp-follower. The soil, defiled in every 
way, presented only a scanty growth of 
bruised herbage, upon which the horseman 
disdained to pasture his steed. 

Here and there groups of black vultures 
told where some dead body of horse or 
rider had been abandoned to their voracity ; 
while the coyotes trotted in troops far out 
from the mountain ridge, going to or return- 
ing from their hideous repast. 

Looking over the plain in another direc- 
tion, the standard of Spain could be seen 
floating above the tents of the royalist 
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camp, whose night-fires stiU sent up their 
lines of bluish smoke ; while from the same 
quarter could be heard the neighing of 
horses, the rolling of drums, and the start- 
ling calls of the cavalry bugles. 

Farther off in the same direction — above 
the low flat-shaped azoteas of a village — 
could be seen the domes and belfries of 
several churches, all breeched with bombs 
or riddled with round shot. This village 
lay at the distance of a few hundred yards 
from the lines of the royalist camp, and was 
evidently besieged by the latter. Bude 
earthworks could be perceived extending 
between the scattered suburbs, upon which 
a few pieces of cannon were mounted, and 
pointing towards the entrenchments of the 
Spanish encampment. Between the hostile 
lines the plain was unoccupied, save by 
the dead bodies of men and horses that lay 
unburied on the dusty surface of the soil. 

The village in question — or town it might 
rather be called — was the famous Huaja- 
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pam, that now for more than three months 
had been defended by a body of three 
hundred insurgents against a royalist force 
of five times their number! The heroic 
leader of this gallant resistance was Colonel 
Don Valerio Trujano. 

At mention of this name the reader will 
callto mind the noble muleteer Trujano, 
whose firm voice he has heard intoning the 
Deprofundis and In mantis while struggling 
against the inundation. Beyond a doubt 
his religious zeal has inspired the besieged 
of Huajapam : for, every now and then, 
from out the sad and desolate town may 
be heard the voices of his men, chanting 
in chorus some sacred song or prayer to 
the God of battles ! 

In that moment when the priests of 
Huajapam have left the altar to take part 
in the defence of their town, there will be 
observed, neither in their acts nor words, 
aught to recall their former profession. 
At such a time Don Valerio Trujano may 
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be said to reproduce one of those ascetic 
heroes of the old religious -wars — great 
repeaters of paternosters^ whose blows al- 
ways fell without mercy, and who marched 
into battle reciting quotations from Scrip- 
ture. Perhaps he might be more happily 
likened to one of the old Templars, careless 
of personal renown, kneeling to pray in: 
front of the foe, and charging upon the 
Saracen to the accompaniment of that 
famous psalm, " Quare fremuerunt gentes?" 

Such was the appearance which the 
plain of Huajapam presented on the morn- 
ing in question : houses smoking and in 
ruins — dead bodies scattered over the 
ground — vultures wheeling above — the 
royalist standard face to face with the 
banner of the insurrection. 

We shall first enter the camp of the 
besiegers, where the Brigadier Bonavia, 
governor of Oajaca, held command — as- 
sisted by the Spanish generals, Caldelas 
and Regules. 
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. At an early hour of the morning two 
dragoons, who had been scouring the 
distant plain, were seen returning to 
the lines of the encampment, conducting 
with them a third horseman, evidently 
a stranger to the camp. This was on 
the side, opposite to that on which lay 
the town of Huajapam. The horseman, 
guided by these dragoons, was costumed as 
a vaquero — that is, he wore a jacket and 
wide calzoneros of brick-coloured deer- 
skin, with a huge sombrero of black glaze 
on his head, and a speckled blanket folded 
over the croup of his saddle. He had 
already reported himself to the dragoons 
as the bearer of a message to the colonel — 
Don Rafael Tres Villas. Furthermore, in 
addition to the horse on which he rode, he 
was leading another — a noble steed of a 
bay^brown colour. 

This animal, startled at the sight and 
smell of the dead bodies among which 
they were passing, gave out from time to 
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time a snorting of a peculiar character, 
which had drawn the attention of the 
dragoons. 

These, after conducting the vaquero 
through a portion of the camp, halted in 
front of one of the largest tents.- There a 
groom was saddling another steed, in 
strength and beauty, but little inferior to 
that led by the vaquero. It was the war- 
horse of Colonel Tres Villas, of whom the 
groom in question was the assistente. 

" What is your name, amigo ? " demanded 
the latter, addressing himself to the va- 
quero. 

" Julian," replied the stranger. " I am 
one of the servitors of the hacienda Del 
Valle. Colonel Tres Villas is its pro- 
prietor, and I have a message for him of 
great importance." 

"Very well," responded the other, "I 
shall tell the Colonel you are here." 

So saying, the assistente entered the tent. 

On that day the besieging army was 
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about to make the fifteenth attack upon the 
town, defended by Colonel Trujano, and 
Don Eafael was dressing himself in full uni- 
form to assist at the council of war, called 
together to deliberate on the plan of assault. 

At the word "messenger" pronounced 
by his military servant, a slight trembling 
was seen to agitate the frame of Colonel 
Tres Villas, while his countenance became 
suddenly overspread with pallor. 

"Very well," stammered he, after a 
moment's hesitation, and in a voice that 
betrayed emotion. " I know the mes- 
senger: you may leave him free: I shall 
answer for him. Presently let him come in." 

The aasistente stepped out of the tent 
and delivered this response of the Colonel. 
The dragoons rode ofi^, leaving the vaquero 
free to communicate to his master the 
message of which he was the bearer. 

It is here necessary for us to detail some 
portion of the history of Don Eafael, from 
the time when he took his departure at 
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full gallop from the hacienda Del Valle, up 
to that hour when we again encounter him 
in the royalist camp before Huajapam. 

When the first shock of grief, caused by 
the murder of his father— when that terrible 
struggle betwixt love and duty, had passed, 
and his spirit become a little calmer — the 
only line of conduct that appeared possible 
for him, was to repair at once to Oajaca ; 
and, having found its governor, Don Ber- 
nardino Bonavia, obtain from him a detach- 
ment of troops, with which he might return 
and punish the insurgent assassins. 

Unfortunately for Don Eafael, notwith- 
standing the distinguished reception ac- 
corded to him by the governor, the latter 
could not place at his disposal a single 
soldier. The province was already in such 
a state of fermentation, that all the men 
under his command were required to keep 
in check the revolt that threatened to 
break out in the provincial capital itself. 
Don Eafael therefore could not prevail 
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upon the governor to enfeeble the garrison 
of Oajaca, by detaching any portion of it 
on so distant a service as an expedition to 
the hacienda Del Valle, 

While negotiating, however, word reached 
him of a royalist corps that was being 
raised at no great distance from Oajaca, by 
a Spanish officer, Don Juan Antonio Cal^ 
delas. Don Rafael, urged on by a thirst 
for vengeance, hastened to join the band of 
Caldelas, who on his part at once agreed 
to place his handful of men at the disposal 
of the dragoon captain for the pursuit of 
Valdez. Of course Caldelas had himself no 
personal animosity against the insurgent 
leader ; but believing that the destruction 
of his band would crush the insurrection 
in the province, he was the more ready to 
i50-operate with Don Eafael. 

Both together marched against Valdez, 
imd encountered him and his followers at 
the cerro of Chacahua, where the ex-va- 
quero had entrenched himself, An action 
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Was fought, which resulted in Valdez being 
driven from his entrenchments, but with* 
out Don Rafael being able to possess him* 
self of his person, a thing he desired even 
more than a victory over his band. 

A fortnight was spent in vain searches, 
and still the guerilla chief continued to 
escape the vengeance of his unrelenting 
pursuer. At the end of that period, how^ 
ever, the insurgents were once more 
tempted to try a battle with the followers 
of Don Rafael and Caldelas. It proved a 
sanguinary action, in which the royaUsts 
were victorious. The scattered followers 
of Valdez, when re-united, at the rendez- 
vous iigreed upon in the event of their 
being defeated, perceived that their leader 
was missing from among them. 

Alive they never saw him again. His 
clead body was found some distance from 
the field of battle, and around it the traces 
of a struggle which had ended in his deaths 
The body was headless, but the head was 
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afterwards discovered, nailed to the gate of 
the hacienda Del Valle, with the features so 
disfigured that his most devoted adherents 
would not have recognised them but for an 
inscription underneath. It was the name of 
the insurgent, with that of the man who 
had beheaded him, Don Rafael Tres Villas. 

Valdez had fled from the field after the 
defeat of his followers. Before proceeding 
far, he heard behind him the hoarse snort- 
ing of a steed. It was the bay-brown of 
Don Rafael. 

In a few bounds the insurgent was over- 
taken. A short struggle took place be- 
tween the two horsemen; but the ex-va- 
quero, notwithstanding his equestrian skill, 
was seized in the powerful grasp of the dra- 
goon officer, lifted clear out of his saddle, 
and dashed with violence to the earth. 
Before he could recover himself, the lasso 
of Don Rafael — equally skilled in the use 
of this singular weapon — was coiled around 
him; and his body, after being dragged 
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for some distance at the tail of the officer^s 
Jiorse, lay lifeless and mutilated along the 
ground. Such was the end of Antonio 
Vftldezt 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

FATAL MISUNDEBSTANDINGS- 

The death of this first victim, offered to the 
manes of his murdered father, had to some 
extent the effect of appeasing the vengeful 
passion of Don Rafael. At all events hi^ 
spirit became calmer ; and other sentiments 
long slumbering at the bottom of his heart 
began to usurp their sway* He perceived 
the necessity of justifying his conduct—^ 
which he knew must appear inexplicable — to 
the inhabitants of the hacienda Las Palmas. 
Had he done so at that moment all would 
have been well ; but unfortunately a cer« 
tain spirit of pride interfered to hinder 
him. A son who had punished the murderer 
of his father, ought he to excuse himself 
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for the performance of what he felt to be 
a holy duty ? Moreover, could he expect 
pardon for becoming the enemy of a cause 
he could no longer call his own ? 

This haughty silence on the part of Don 
Rafael could, not otherwise than complete 
the ruin of his hopes, and render still more 
impassable the gulf that had been so sud- 
denly and unexpectedly opened up between 
bis love and his duty. 

The news of Valdez* death — brought to 
the hacienda of Las Palmas by a passing 
messenger — together with the tenor of the 
inscription that revealed the author of it, 
had fallen like a bomb-shell into the family 
circle of Don Mariano de Silva. Unn 
fortunately the same messenger had failed 
to report the assassination of Don Luis 
Tres Villas — for the simple reason that he 
had not heard of it. His hosts, therefore^ 
irelnained ignorant of the cause of this 
terrible reprisal. 

From that moment, therefore, the family 
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of Las Palmas could not otherwise than 
regard the dragoon captain as a traitor, 
who, under the pretence of the purest 
patriotism, had concealed the most ardent 
sympathies for the oppressors of his country. 
Nevertheless the love of Gertrudis essayed 
that justification, which the pride of Don 
Rafael had restrained him from making, 

" my father ! " exclaimed she, over- 
whelmed with grief, ** do not judge him 
too hastily. It is impossible he can be a 
traitor to his country's cause. One day — . 
I am sure of it — one day, he will send a 
message to explain what has occurred." 
-: ^ And when he does explain," responded 
Don Mariano, with bitterness, " will he be 
ihe less a traitor to his country ? No — we 
need not hope. He will not even attempt 
to justify his unworthy conduct." 
. In fine, the message came not ; and Ger- 
trudis was compelled to devour her grief in 
silence. 
.. Nevertheless the audacious defiance tp. 
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the insurrection implied in the act of Dott 
Kafael, and the inscription that announced 
it, had something in it of a chivalric 
character, which was not displeasing to the 
spirit of Gertrudis. It did not fail to plead 
the cause of the absent lover ; and at one 
time her affection was even reconquered : — * 
that is, when it came to be known that the 
head of the insurgent chief had replaced 
that of Don Rafael's father, and that it wad 
blood that had been paid for blood. 

If in that crisis the captain had presented 
himself, Don Mariano, it is true, might not 
have consented to his daughter forming an. 
alliance with a renegade to the Mexican 
cause. The profound patriotism of the 
haciendado might have revolted at such 
a connection ; but an explanation, frank 
and sincere, would have expelled from, 
the thoughts both of himself and his 
daughter all idea of treason or disloyalty, 
on the part of Don Rafael. The latter,* 
ignorant of the fact that the news of his 
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father's death had not reached Las Palmas 
- — ^until a period posterior to the report o^ 
that of Valdez — ^very naturally neglected 
the favourable moment for an iclaircisse^ 
ment* 

, How many irreparable misfortunes spring 
from that same cause — misunderstanding ! 
. The two captains, Caldelas and Trea 
Villas, soon transformed the hacienda of 
Del Valle into a species of fortress, which 
some pieces of cannon, received from the 
governor of the province, enabled them to 
do* In strength the place might defy any 
attack which the insurgent bands of the 
neighbourhood could direct against it. 

During the constant excursions which he 
made against the other two assassins of his 
father, Arroyo and Bocardo, Don Rafael left 
the charge of their citadel to the Captain 
Caldelas. 

Listening only to the whisperings of hi^ 
heart, he had finished by making a com- 
promise between his loye and his pridet 
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Repelling the idea of communicating by a 
messenger, he had at one time resolved to' 
present himself in person at the hacienda of 
Las Palmas ; but, carried forward by the 
ardour of his vengeance, he dreaded that an 
interview with Gertrudis might have the 
effect of weakening his resolution ; and for 
this reason he deferred seeking the inter^ 
view, until he should complete the accom- 
plishment of that rash vow made over the 
grave of his murdered parent. 

Notwithstanding the almost superhuman 
efforts which he daily made in the pursuit 
of the insurgents, the result was not such 
as to appease his spirit of vengeance. Man 
by man did he accomplish the destruction 
of their band ; but both the leaders still 
contrived to escape. In fine, after more 
than two months had passed since the 
death of Yaldez, the rumour became spread 
throughout the neighbourhood that Arroyo 
and Bocardo had quitted the province of 
Oajac^, and gone northward with the rem- 
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naiit of their guerilla to offer their services 
to General Hidalgo. 

On receiving this news Don Rafael, who 
had been absent on a protracted scout, re- 
turned to the hacienda Del Valle. During 
his absence, an order had arrived from the 
general-in-chief of the vice-regal army, 
commanding him to return to duty with 
his regiment — the Queen's dragoons. 

Before obeying this order, however, he 
resolved on devoting one day to the affairs 
of his heart ; and, permitting his love to con- 
quer his pride, he determined on presenting 
himself at the hacienda of Las Palmas. 
' Alas! it might now be too late. A 
justification in the eyes of Don Mariano 
irould now be more difficult than it might 
have been two months before. During that 
time appearances had been converted into 
realities, suspicions into certainties, and 
Don Rafael was for him no longer aught 
but a common renegade. Certain word$ 
which he was in the habit of repeating to 
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his daughter, told too plainly his opinioii 
of the dragoon captain ; and these wordst 
rang in the ears of Gertrudis as a sad 
presentiment which she almost believed 
already accomplished. 

" Do not weep for the defection of Don 
Kafael," said the haciendado, endeavouring 
to dry his daughter's tears. " He will be 
false to his mistress, as he has been to his 
country.'' 

What appeared a strange circumstance in 
the eyes of the father — these words only 
caused Gertrudis to weep the more abund- 
antly and bitterly ! 

Nevertheless, such had been the former 
friendship of Don Mariano for the young 
officer — such the tender passion kindled 
in the heart of Gertrudis — that it is possible, 
had Don Rafael even then presented himself 
before them — his countenance open and 
beaming with the manly pride of accom- 
plished duty — the frankness of his bearing, 
and the loyalty of his speech, might have 
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still dissipated the clouds that hung over 
the heads of all. 

Unfortunately destiny had decided other- 
wise. It was not decreed by fate that at 
that hour Don Rafael should enter, as a 
friend, the hospitable gates of the hacienda, 
Las Palmas. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



A RUDE RECEPTION. 



Don Rafael had now become known 
throughout all Oajaca as one of the most 
energetic foes of the insurrection. Amohg 
the country-people, therefore — the majority 
of whom were of creole blood, and of 
course revolutionary in principle — ^he need 
not expect to meet many friends. Every 
man whom he might encounter was pretty 
certain of being his enemy. For this rea- 
son, although it was only a league from the 
hacienda Del Valle to that of Las Palmas, 
he deemed it prudent to take half a dozen 
of his troopers along with him — a wise 
precaution, as the event proved. 

After crossing the chain of hills that 
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separated the two estates, the dragoon 
captain and his escort rode direct for the 
postern of the hacienda Las Palmas, that 
opened to the rear of the building. This, 
for some reason, had been recently walled 
up ; and it became necessary for them to go 
round to the main entrance in front. Scarce, 
however, had the horse of Don Rafael 
doubled the angle of the wall, when he and 
his little band were suddenly confronted 
by a score of horsemen of ruffian aspect^ 
who opposed the passage, the leader of them 
vociferating loudly : — [ 

. ** Muera al traidor — mueran los coyotes ! !' 
.(Death to the traitor! — death to the 
jackals!) 

At the same instant one of the assailants, 
charging recklessly forward, brought his 
horse into collision with that of Don Rafael, 
and with such a violent shock that the steed 
of the dragoon officer was thrown to the 
ground. 
. In this crisis the agility of Don Bafiael, 
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along with his herculean strength, enabled 
him to save himself. Instantly disengage 
ing his limbs from the body of his horse, he 
sprang upon that of one of his escort who 
had just fallen from his saddle, thrust 
through by one of the insurgents ; and after 
a short struggle, in which several of the 
assailants succumbed, Don Rafael, with his 
five remaining followers, was enabled to re- 
treat back to the ridge, where their enemies 
bad not the courage to follow them. 

One of his men killed — ^with the loss of 
his favourite bay-brown, — such was the 
result of Don Rafael's attempt to justify 
his conduct after two months of silence I 
No wonder that with bitter emotions hq 
retraced his steps to the hacienda Del Valle. 

His heart was wrung with grief and dis- 
appointment. This hacienda of Las Pal- 
mas, where two months before he had been 
the honoured guest, now sheltered the 
enemies that were thirsting for his blood. 

ThesC; after their unsuccessful attempt 
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to possess themselves of the person of Don 
Eafael, hastened back towards the entrance, 
of the building. 

"You stupid sot!" exclaimed one of 
them, speaking in angry tones, and address- 
ing a companion by his side; "why did? 
you not allow him to get into the hacienda? 
Once inside, we should have had him at" 
our mercy, and then Carajo / " 

The speaker, a man of ferocious and' 
brutal aspect, here made a gesture of fear* > 
ful meaning, as an appropriate finish to > 
his speech. 

"Don Mariano would not have per^i 
mitted it," rejoined the other, by way t)f 
excusing himself foi* having been the cause 
of the dragoon officer's escape. " Once ^ 
lender his roof, he would never have con». 
sented to our molesting him." 

" Bah ! " exclaimed the : first speaker.* 
*f It's past the time when we require to ask 
Don Mariano's permission. We are no; 
longer his servants. The timQ is come> 
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when the servants shall be the masters, and 
the masters the servants, Carajol What 
care I for the emancipation of the country ?» 
"What I care for is blood and plunder/^ 

The fierce joy which blazed in the eyes: 
of the speaker as he pronounced the last 
words, told too plainly that these were his ^ 
veritable sentiments. 

The second of the two brigands who,* 
though smaller in size and of a more astute 
expression of countenance, was equally 
characterised by an aspect of brutal ferocity 
— for a moment appeared to quail before, 
the indignation of his companion. 

' ^^ CarajoV^ continued the first, "we have 
got to shift our quartets. If that furious 
captaiii finds out that we are here, he will • 
set fire to the four corners of the hacienda, ^ 
and roast us alive in it. Fool that I was: 
to listen to you ! '' 

: " Who could have foreseen that he would' 
get off so?" said the lesser man, still en- 
deavouring to excuse himself* 
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. " You, Carrai ! " thundered the bandit ; 
and overcome by rage and chagrin at the 
escape of his mortal enemy, he drew his 
poignard, and struck a left-handed blow 
at the bosom of his associate. The latter 
severely wounded, uttering a cry of pain, 
fell heavily from his horse. 
; Without staying to see whether or not 
he had killed his comrade, the guerillero 
^hed through the gate of the hacienda ; 
and, dismounting in the court-yard, ran^ 
carbine in hand, up the stone stairway 
that led to the azotea. 
. Meanwhile Don Rafael and his five 
Norsemen were ascending the hill that 
sloped up from the rear of the building. 

" Santos Dios I it is very strange ! " re- 
marked one of the troopers to a companion. 
*.' It's the general belief that Arroyo and. 
Bocardo have quitted the province, but if 

Tm not mistaken 

' "It was they, to a certainty," interrupted 
the second trooper. "I know them well,! 
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only I didn't wish to tell our captain. He is 
BO furious against these two fellows, that if 
he had only known it was they who at- 
tacked us, we should not have had much 
chance of being permitted to retreat as we 
have done." 

The man had scarce finished speaking 
when the report of a carbhie, fired from the 
roof of the hacienda, reverberated along the 
ridge, and the trooper fell mortally wounded 
from his saddle. 

A bitter smile curled upon the lips of 
Don Rafael, and a sharp pang shot through 
his heart, as he compared the adieu he was 
now receiving f^om the inhabitants of the 
hacienda, with that which had accompanied 
his departure but two months before. 
. The fatal bullet had struck that very 
trooper, who had judged it prudent to 
conceal from his officer the names of hia 
assailants. 

" 'Tis Arroyo who has fired the shot! '' 
involuntarily exclaimed the other, who also' 
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believed that he had recognised the in- 
$urgent. 

• " Arroyo ! " exclaimed the captain, in a 
tone of angry surprise, " Arroyo within 
that hacielida, and you have hot told me ! '* 
added he, in a furious voice, while his 
moustachios appeared to crisp with rage. 
. The trooper was for the moment in 
great danger of almost as rude treatment 
is Arroyo had just given his associate. 
Pon Rafael restrained himself, however; 
and, without waiting to reflect on conse- 
quences, he ordered one of his followers — • 
the best mounted of them — to proceed at 
once to the hacienda Del Valle, and bring 
fifty men well armed, with a piece of 
cannon by which the gate of Las Palmas 
might be broken open. 

The' messenger parted at a gallop, while 
Don Rafael and his three remaining 
troopers, screening themselves behind tha 
crest of the ridge, sat in their saddles si- 
lently awaiting his return. 
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,. It was long before Don Rafael's blood 
began to cool ; and in proportion as it did 
€o, he experienced a degree of sorrow for 
the act of hostility he was about to under* 
take against the father of Gertrudis. 

A violent contest commenced within hid 
breast, between two opposing sentiments 
of nearly equal strength. Whether he 
persisted in his resolution, or retreated front 
it, both courses seemed equally criminals 
The voice of duty, and that of passion, 
spoke equally loud. To which should he 
listen ? 

The struggle, long and violent, between 
these antagonistic sentiments, had not yet 
terminated, when the detachment arrived 
upon the ground. This decided him. It 
was too late to retire from his first deter-* 
mination. On towards the hacienda ! 

Don Rafael drew his sword, and, placing 
himself at the head of his troop, rode 
down the hill. The bugle sounding the 
" advance," warned the inhabitants of the 
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hacienda that a detachment of cavalry was 
crossing the ridge. 

A few minutes after, the squadron halted 
before the great gate, at a little distance 
from the walls. A horseman advanced in 
front of the line, and once more having 
sounded the bugle, in the name of Don 
Rafael Tres Villas, Captain of the Royalist 
^army, summoned Don Mariano de Silvft 
to deliver up, dead or alive, the insur- 
gents, Arroyo and Bocardo. 
' The demand having been made, Doe 
Rafael, with pale face, and heart audibly 
.'beating, sat motionless in his saddle to 
await the response. 

( Silence — profound silence alone made 
Teply to the summons of the horseman and 
the sound of his trumpet 
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CHAPTER XV- 



BEARDING A BRIGAND. 



In addition to the consequences that would 
-arise from his resolve — already foreseen by 
Don Rafael Tres Villas — there was one 
'Other of which he could not have had any 
foresight. 

A glance into the interior of the hacienda 
will proclaim this consequence. 

Within that chamber, already known to 
the reader, were Don Mariano de Silva, 
with his two daughters ; and their situation 
was enough to justify the silence which 
succeeded to the summons of the dragoon. 
Inside the closed door, and by the side of 
the two young girls, stood Arroyo and Bo- 
cardo. Poignard in hand, the brigands 
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were tracing out to Don Mariano the line 
of conduct he should pursue* 

" Listen to me, Senor Don Mariano de 
.Silva," said the former, with an air of brutal 
mockery that was habitual to him, " I rather 
;think you are too loyal a gentleman to dis- 
honour the laws of hospitality by delivering 
tip your guests." 
i " It is true," replied the haciendado, 

:" you may rest assured " 

' " I know it," continued Arroyo, inter- 
.yiipting him; "you would not betray us of 
your own accord. But this demon of a 
•dragoon captain will break open the gate, 
and take us, in spite of your entreaties. 
Jf ow, listen ! and hear what I wish you 
to do." 

" Can you suggest any means of pre- 
. venting him from acting thus ?" 

" Nothing more simple, good Senor de 
^ilva. This coyote of the devil is your 
^rsbnal friend. If in the quality of your 
serving-man—that is, in times past— I 
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chanced to apprehend a little of what wfliia 
going on, you cannot blame me. If I am 
liot mistaken, the dragoon captain has a 
little weakness for the pretty Dona Gei'- 
trudis. For that reason he will pay some 
regard to the danger that now hangs over 
the young lady's head." • 

'' Danger ! I do not comprehend you ?" 

"You will, presently. You may say to the 
captain outside there, that if he persists ih 
breaking open your gates, he may capture 
iLs alive. That he may do, beyond doubt ; 
but as to yourself, and your two daughters, 
he will find nothing more of you than your 
dead bodies. You understand me now ? " • 

Arroyo need not have been so explicit* 
Half the speech would have been enough 
to explain his fearful meaning. The air of 
ferocity that characterised his features was 
sufficiently indicative of his thoughts. 

The daughters of Don Mariano, teiv 
rified at his looks, flung themselves simul- 
taneously into the arms of their father. 
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At that moinent the notes of the bugle 
resounded through the building ; and the 
voice of the dragoon was heard for the 
second time pronouncing the summons. 
' The haciendado, troubled about the fate 
of his children — thus completely within 
the power of his unfaithful vaqueros— ;• 
whose companions crowded the comdor — i 
permitted the second summons to pass 
without response. - 

" MU Demonios I " cried the bandit, 
^' why do you hesitate ? Come ! show 
yourself at the window, and make known 
to this furious captain what I have told 
you, Carrai I if you do not . " 

The bugle sounding for the third sum* 
mons drowned the remainder of the 
brigand's speech. As soon as the trumpet 
notes had ceased to echo from the walls, a 
voice was heard from without, the tones of 
'vdiich produced within the heart of Gertru- 
dis at the same moment both fear and joy. 

It .was the voice of RafaeL i 
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Quickly following it were heard the cries 
of the troopers as they called aloud : — • 

" Death to the enemies of Spain ! '' 

"One moment!'' shouted Don Mariano, 
presenting himself at the window, where 
he could command a view of the plain 
below ; " I have two words to say to your 
captain : where is he ? '' 

"Here!" responded Don Rafael, "riding 
a pace or two in front." 
, " Ah ! pardon," said the haciendado, 
with a bitter smile ; " I have hitherto 
known Captain Tres ViUas only as a friend. 
I could not recognise him in the man who 
threatens with ruin the house where he 
has been a guest." 

At this imprudent speech — whose irony 
Don Mariano had not been able to conceal 
-— the face of the Captain, hitherto deadly 
pale, became red. 

" And I," he replied, " can only recognise 
in you the promoter of an impious insure 
rection, which I have striven to crush, and 
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the master of a mansion of which brigands 
are the guests. You have understood my 
summons ? They must be delivered up." 

" In any case/' rejoined the haciendadoj 
" I should not have betrayed those I had 
promised to protect. As it is, however, I am 
not left to my own choice in this matter j 
and I am charged to say to you, on the 
part of those whom you pursue, that they 
will poignard my two daughters and myself 
before suffering themselves to fall into youp 
hands. Our lives depend on them. Captain 
Tres Villas. It is for you to say, whether 
you still persist in your demand, that they 
be delivered up to you." 

The irony had completely disappeared 
from the speech and countenance of the 
baciendado, and his last words were pro- 
nounced with a sad but firm dignity^ 
that went to the heart of Don Rafael. 

A cloud came over it at the thought of 
Gertrudis falling under the daggers of the 
^erilleros, whom he knew to be capable 
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pf executing their threat ; and it was almost 
with a feeling of relief that he perceived thi^ 
means of escaping from a duty, whose fulfil- 
pient he had hitherto regarded as imperious. 

" Well, then," said he, after a short 
silence, and in a tone that bespoke the 
fibandonment of his resolution, " say to the 
brigand, who is called Arroyo, that he haa 
nothing to fear, if he will only show him- 
self. I pledge my solemn word to this. I 
do not mean to grant him pardon — only that 
yeprief which humanity claims for him." 
' " Oh ! I don't require your solemn word,^ 
cried the bandit, impudently presenting 
himself by the side of Don Mariano. ** Inside 
here I have two hostages, that will answer 
for my life better than your word. You 
wish me to show myself. What want you 
yrith me, Senor Capitan ? " 

With the veins of his forehead swollei^ 
felmost to bursting, his lip quivering with 
rage, and his eyes on fire, Don Rafael looked 
upon the assassin of his father — the mai^ 
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wbom he had so long vainly pursued — the 
brigand, in fine, whom he could seize in a 
moment, and yet was compelled to let 
escape. No wonder that it cost him an. 
^ort to subdue the impetuous passions that 
were struggling in his breast. 

: Involuntarily his hand closed upon thel 
reins of his bridle, and his spurs pressed, 
against the flanks of his horse, till the 
aiiimal, tormented by the touch, reared, 
upwards, and bounded forward almost 
to the walls of the hacienda. 

. One might have fancied that hid rider, 
intended to clear the obstacle that sepa-. 
rated him from his cowardly enemy — who 
on his part could not restrain himself from 
making a gesture of affright. 

J " That which I wish of the brigand 
Arroyo," at length responded the Captain, 
*tia to fix his features in my memory,. 
so that I may know them again, when I. 
pursue him, to drag his body living after. 
tjie heels of my horse." 
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' *^ If it is to promise me only such fa*^' 
vours that you have called me out," said 
the bandit, making a motion to re-enter 
the chamber 

" Stay — hear me ! " cried Don Rafael, ^ 
interrupting him with a gesture; "your' 
life is safe. I have said it. Humanity has 
compelled me to spare you." 
' " Carramho / I am grateful. Captain : I 
know the act is to your taste." ' i 

" Gratitude from you would be an insult ; 
but if in the red ditch-water that runs: 
through your heart there be a spark of 
courage, mount your horse, choose what 
arms you please, and come forth. I defy: 
you to single combat ! " 

Don Rafael in pronouncing this challenge 
rose erect in his stirrups. His countenance, 
noble and defiant, presented a strange con- 
trast to the aspect of vulgar ferocity that 
characterised the features of the man thua : 
addressed. The insult was point blank, and 
would have roused the veriest poltroon; 
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but Arroyo possessed only the courage of 
the vulture. 

" Indeed ? " responded he, sneeringly. 
" Bah ! do you suppose me such a fool as 
to go down there ? fifty to one ! " 

" I pledge my honour, as a gentleman," 
continued the captain, "as an officer, in 
the presence of his soldiers ; as a Christian, 
in the presence of his God — that whatever 
may be the issue of the combat — that 
is, if I succumb — no harm shall happen to 
you." 

For a moment the bandit appeared to 
hesitate. One might have fancied that he 
was calculating the chances of an encounter. 
But the address and valour of the dragoon 
captain were known to him by too many 
proofs, to allow him to reckon many 
chances in his favour. He dared not risk 
the combat. 

" I refuse," he said, at length. 

" Mount your horse. I shall abandon 
mine, and fight you on foot." 

VOL. n. M 
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" Demonio I I refuse, I tell you," 

"Enough. I might have known it. 
One word more then. I shall still agree 
to your life being spared. I solemnly 
promise it, if you will allow the inmates of 
this hacienda to leave the place, and put 
themselves under the safeguard of a loyal 
enemy." 

" I refuse again," said the bandit, with 
a demoniac sneer. 

" Away, poltroon ! you are less than 
man ; and by the God of vengeance, when 
this hand clutches you, you shall not die 
as a man, but as a mad dog." 

After delivering this terrible adieu, the 
captain puts purs to his horse, turning his 
back upon the bandit with a gesture of 
the most profound contempt. 

The bugle sounded the forward; and 
the detachment, wheeling around the wall 
of the hacienda, once more took the road 
that led over the ridge. 

Among other bitter reflections, with 
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which this interview had furnished Don 
Rafael, not the least painful was his appre- 
hension for the safety of Gertrudis. No 
wonder he should have fears : considering 
the character of the ruffians in whose 

power he was compelled to leave her. 

« « « « 

The apprehensions of Don Rafael were 
only realised in part. 

Two days afterwards he received infor- 
mation from one of his scouts — sent to Las 
Palmas for the purpose — that Arroyo and 
Bocardo had quitted the neighbourhood — 
this time in reality — and that Don Mariano 
and his daughters had suffered no further 
injury from them, beyond the pillage of 
their hacienda. This the robbers had 
stripped 6f every valuable it was convenient 
for them to carry away. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 



RONCADOR RESTORED. 



Captain Trbs Villas now compelled to 
obey the order he had received from the 
Commander-in-chief, proceeded to rejoin his 
regiment. Caldelas, at the same period, 
promoted to the rank of commandant, was 
summoned away from Del Valle ; and the 
garrison of the hacienda which still re- 
mained fell under the command of Lieu- 
tenant Veraegui, a Catalan. 

During the events which followed, Don 
Rafael saw a great deal of active ser- 
vice. He bore a conspicuous part in the 
battle of Calderon, where the Royalist 
general, Calleja, with only six thousand 
soldiers, routed the undisciplined army 
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of Hidalgo numbering neariyan hundred 
thousand men ! 

After being carried by the chances of the 
campaign into almost every province of 
the vice-royalty, Don Rafael was at length 
ordered back to Oajaca, to assist in the 
siege of Huajapam. It was while on his 
passage to this latter province from the 
fort of San Bias, that he appeared for a 
moment off the isle of Roqueta. 

At the siege of Huajapam, his old com- 
rade Caldelas reappears as a general ; while 
Don Eafael himself, less fortunate, has not 
risen above the rank of a colonel. 

Such, briefly, is the history of the 
dragoon captain up to the time when the 
vaquero, Julian, arrived in the camp at 
Huajapam. 

The announcement of this messenger 
caused within the bosom of Don Rafael an 
emotion sudden and vivid. Absence, re- 
marks a moralist, which soon dissipates a 
slight affection, has the very opposite effect 

u 8 
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upon a profound passion. It only inflames 
it the more — just as the wind extinguishes 
the flame of a candle, ^ile it augments 
the blaze of a conflagration. Absence had 
produced upon Don Eafael an effect of the 
latter kind. He lived in the hope that 
Gertrudis might some day send him a mes- 
sage of pardon and love. No wonder, then, 
that he was moved by the arrival of a 
messenger from that part of the country. 

"Well, Julian," said he, in a tone of 
assumed carelessness, " you have news for 
me — what is it, my lad ? I hope the in- 
surgents have not captured our fortress?" 

" Oh no, master ; " replied Julian, " the 
soldiers at the hacienda only complain of 
having nothing to do. A little scouting 
through the country — where they might 
have the chance of sacking a rich hacienda 
— would be more to their taste and fancy. 
As for that, the news which I bring to your 
Honour will probably procure them this 
opportunity." 
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" You bring news of our enemy, I pre- 
sume ? " 

The tone of disappointment in which 
this interrogatory was put, was sufficiently 
marked to strike even the ear of Julian. 

" Yes, captain,'' replied he, " but I have 
other messages; and, to begin with that 
which is least important, I fancy it will be 
agreeable to your Honour to know, that I 
have brought along with me your favourite, 
Roncador." 

" Roncador ? " 

" Yes ; the brave bay-brown you lost in 
your affair at Las Palmas. He has been re- 
covered for you, and taken care of. Ah ! 
he has been marvellously cared for, I can 
assure your Honour. He was sent back to 
the hacienda." 

" Who sent him ? " hastily inquired Don 
Rafael. 

"Why, who could it be, your Honour, but 
Don Mariano de Silva. One of his people 
brought the horse to Del Valle three days 
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ago — saying that he supposed the owner of 
such a fine animal would be pleased to have 
him again. As the saddle and bridle had 
been lost, a new saddle and bridle were sent 
along with him. Ah ! splendid they are — 
the bridle, with a pretty bunch of red 
ribbons on the frontlet ! " 

" Where are these ribbons? " hastily asked 
Don Rafael, carried away by the thought 
that a sight of them might enable him to 
divine whether the hand of Gertrudis had 
attached them to the frontlet. 

" One of our people — Felipe el Galan — 
took them to make a cockade with." 

" Felipe is a silly fellow, whom, one of 
these days, I shall punish for his indis- 
cretion." 

"I told him so, your Honour; but he 
would tiake them. I should add, your 
Honour, that the servant of Don Mariano 
also brought a letter for you." 

"Ah! why did you not tell me so at 
first?" 

"I began at the beginning, your Honour," 
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replied the phlegmatic Julian. " Here is 
the letter." 

The messenger drew from the pocket of 
his jagueta a small packet done up in a leaf 
olmls, Wde wJh he had pruLtlj- con- 
cealed the letter. Unfolding the leaf, he 
handed the note to Don Rafael, whose hand 
visibly trembled on taking it. 

In vain did he attempt to dissemble his 
emotion under the studied air of coolness 
with which he received the letter, which 
he permitted to remain unopened. 

This letter, thought he, should be from 
Gertrudis ; and he dwelt on the voluptuous 
pleasure he was about to enjoy while read- 
ing it alone. 

" Well, Julian," said he, after a pause, 
" anything else you have to tell me of ? " 

** Yes, your Honour ; the most important 
of all. Arroyo, Bocardo, and their bandits 
have returned to the neighbourhood ; and 
Lieutenant Veraegui has charged me to say 
to you " 

"Arroyo! Bocardo!" interrupted Don 
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Rafael, all at once re-awaking from his sweet 
dreams to thoughts of vengeance. " Tell 
Lieutenant Veraegui to give double rations 
to his horses, and get them ready for a 
campaign. Say that in two or three days 
I shall be with him, and we shall enter upon 
it. The last assault upon Huajapam is to 
be made this very day, and the place must 
either fall, or we raise the siege. I shall 
then obtain leave from the Commander-in- 
chief, and by the Virgin ! I shall capture 
these two ruffians, or set the whole province 
on fire. Vaya^ Julian ! " 

Julian was about to depart, when Don 
Rafael's eye, once more alighting upon the 
little billet which promised to yield him a 
moment of sweet happiness, called the 
messenger back to him. 

" Stay a moment ! " said he, looking 
around for his purse, " you have been the 
bearer of good news, Julian. Here ! " 

And, as he said this, he placed in the 
hands of the messenger an onza of gold. 
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Julian accepted the douceur with eager- 
ness — not without profound astonishment 
at being so generously recompensed for re- 
porting the reappearance of Arroyo and his 
band! Nevertheless, his satisfaction at 
the perquisite far exceeded his surprise. 

As soon as he had gone out of the tent, 
Don Rafael took the letter from the table — 
where he had for the moment deposited it— 
and held it for some seconds in his hand 
without daring to open it. His heart rose 
and fell in violent pulsations, for he had no 
doubt but that the letter was from Ger- 
trudis, and it was the first souvenir he 
had received from her for nearly two years 
— since he had embraced the Royalist 
cause. 

In fine he opened the note. Although 
written inafeaSnfae land, it wasmore lie 
that of Marianita than Gertrudis, and con- 
tained only the following words : — 

" The inmates of Las Palmas are not 
forgetful that they have received a kindness 
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from Bon Rafael Tres Villas under very 
critical circumstances; and they believe that 
the Colonel Tres Villas might he gratified 
at having restored to him the noble steed 
which the Captain Tres ViUas had such 
reason to esteemJ^ 

" A kindness ! " exclaimed Don Rafael, 
with bitter emphasis, " what ingratitude ! 
A service rendered by the betrayal of an 
oath sworn over the head of my murdered 
father ! They call it a kindness — an act 
of simple politeness, forsooth ! Oh ! I must 
endeavour to think no more of those who 
have forgotten me." 

And with a bitter sigh the Colonel strode 
forth from his tent, and proceeded towards 
the marquee of the Commander-in-chief — 
where the council of war was at that mo- 
ment assembUng. 

Notwithstanding his chagrin, however, 
Don Rafael did not tear up the letter that 
had caused such disappointment, nor yet 
did he fling it away. Perhaps it had been 
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touched by the hand of Gertrudis; and 
Yidth this thought passing through his mind, 
he placed the billet in a little pocket in 
his uniform, which chanced to be on the 
left side, just over his heart. 

While passing towards head-quarters, 
another reflection crossed his mind, that 
exerted a consolatory influence upon his 
spirits. Gertrudis knew how much he 
prized the noble bay-brown — so often 
caressed by her hand. Was it for that 
reason the horse had been sent back to 
him ? Was it she who had attached the 
rosette of ribbons to the bridle, to recall 
the flowers of the grenadine, which in 
happier times she had placed upon his 
frontlet ? 

It was sweet happiness to believe it was 
she. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

THE COUNCIL OF WAR. 

The Commander-in-chief Bonavia, the 
generals of brigade — Caldelasand Regules 
— were seated around a table covered with 
a green cloth, when Don Rafael entered the 
marquee. The council had not yet com- 
menced. 

"Ah! Colonel," cried Bonavia, addres- 
sing Don Rafael, as he entered, ** I under- 
stand you have received a message from 
Del Valle ? Is it of a private nature, or one 
that may assist the Royalist cause ?*' 

" The lieutenant who commands the gar- 
rison of Del Valle informs me that those 
two guerilleros, whom both sides now re- 
gard as outlaws — Arroyo and Bocardo I 
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mean — have returned to Oajaca with their 
band. I have the honour to solicit from 
your Excellency, that after this place is 
taken, you will grant me permission to go 
in pursuit of these brigands, and hunt 
them as wild beasts." 

" You shall have leave to do so, colonel. 
I know no one better qualified to perform 
such a duty." 

" I can promise your Excellency that no 
one will set about it with more zeal, nor 
follow it up with more perseverance." 

The war council was then inaugurated 
without further delay. 

Without reporting all that passed at 
Huajapam, we shall give a few details that 
may render more clear the relative situa- 
tion of the besieged and the besiegers at this 
memorable blockade of Huajapam. 

" Gentlemen ! " began Bonavia, addressing 
himself to his assembled officers, " it is now 
one hundred and fourteen days since we 
opened siege upon this paltry town. With- 
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out counting skirmishes, we have made 
fourteen regular attacks upon it; and yet 
we are at this hour no nearer capturing 
it than we were on the first day ! " 

" Less nearer, I should say," interposed 
Eegules, when the Commander-in-chief had 
ceased speaking. " The confidence of the 
besieged has grown stronger by the success 
of their obstinate resistance. When we 
first invested the place, they possessed not a 
single cannon. Now they have three pieces, 
which this Colonel Trujano has caused to be 
cast out of the bells of the churches." 

" That is as much as to say that General 
Eegules is of opinion we should raise the 
siege ? " 

This speech was delivered by Caldelas in 
a tone of irony, which plainly expressed 
that a certain animosity existed between 
these two generals. Such was in reality 
the fact — a feeling of rivalry having long 
estranged them from each other. Caldelas 
was an energetic officer, brave, and of un- 
doubted loyalty; while Regules, on the 
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other hand, was noted for unnecessary 
severity, while his courage was more than 
questionable. 

"It is just that question I have sum- 
moned you to discuss,*' said Bonavia, with- 
out giving Regules time to reply to the 
taunt of his rival, " whether we are to raise 
the siege or continue it. It is for Colonel 
Tres Villas, who is youngest of you, and 
of lowest grade, to give his advice first. 
Pronounce, Colonel ! " 

"When fifteen hundred men besiege a 
place like Huajapam, defended by only three 
hundred, they should either take it, or to 
the last man die upon its ramparts. To do 
otherwise, would be to compromise not only 
their own honour but the cause which they 
serve. That is the opinion I have the 
honour of submitting to your Excellency." 

"And you. General Caldelas, what is 
your advice ? " 

" I agree with the Colonel. To raise the 
siege would be a pernicious example for the 
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Eoyalist troops, and a deplorable encou- 
ragement to the Insurrection. What would 
the brave Commander-in-chief of our army 

— Don Felix Calleja — say to our raising 
the siege ? During a hundred days he 
besieged Cuautla Amilpas, defended by 
a general far more skilful than Trujano 

— Morelos himself — and yet on the hun- 
dredth day he was master of the town." 

"Morelos evacuated the place," inter- 
posed Regules. 

" What matter if he did ? By so doing, 
he acknowledged himself defeated ; and the 
Spanish flag had the honours of a successful 
siege." 

It was now the turn of Regules to give 
his opinion. 

He reviewed at full length the delays 
and difficulties they had experienced ; the 
fruitless assaults and sanguinary skirmishes 
they had made. He argued that it was 
impolitic to stand upon an empty point of 
honour consuming the lives and courage 
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of one thousand soldiers in front of a paltry 
village, while Morelos was at that moment 
marching on the capital of Oajaca. 

" And when I say a thousand soldiers," 
continued he, " I do not speak without 
reason. The Colonel, in speaking of fifteen 
hundred, must have counted our dead along 
with the living ? Up to the present time, in 
all other parts of the vice-kingdom, our 
troops have only encountered enemies, in- 
spired by what they please to designate 
* love of their country ;' while here, in our 
front, we have a host of religious fana- 
tics, whom this droll muleteer, Trujano, 
has imbued with his own spirit, and it 
must be confessed, with his courage as well. 
It is not three hundred enemies against whom 
we are contending, but a thousand fanatics 
who fight under the influence of despair, 
and die with a song upon their lips. While 
we are here wasting time in useless at- 
tempts, the insurrection is spreading in 
other parts of the province, \yhere we might 
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be profitably employed in crushing it. My 
advice, then, is to raise a siege that has 
been disastrous in every point of view." 

"The besieged no doubt recall the ex- 
ploits of Yanguitlan," ironically remarked 
Caldelas. " That is why they defend them- 
selves so well." 

At this allusion to Yanguitlan, which 
will be understood in the sequel, Regules 
bit his lips with suppressed chagrin, at the 
same time darting a look of concentrated 
hatred upon his rival. 

To the view of the case presented by 
Regules, the General-in- chief was disposed to 
give in his adhesion. Less accessible to mere 
punctilios of honour than his younger offi- 
cers, he saw in the advice of the brigadier 
reasons that were not wanting in a certain 
solidity. Without, however, availing him- 
self of the full authority of his rank, he 
proposed an intermediate course. It was, 
that on the morrow, they should try one 
last and powerful attack ; and if that should 
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prove a failure then they might raise the 
siege. 

While Bonavia was still speaking a sin- 
gular noise reached the tent, as if coming 
from the besieged town. It appeared as 
a chorus of many voices intoning some 
solemn chaunt. This was followed by the 
clangour of horns and trumpets, and the 
explosion of fireworks — as if let off upon the 
occasion of a jubilee. 

** These rejoicings," remarked Regules, 
" are an ill omen for us. It is not to-morrow 
that the siege should be raised, but this 
very day." 

" That is to say," rejoined Caldelas, 
"that we should take to flight before an 
exhibition of fireworks ! " 

" Or, like the walls of Jericho, fall down 
at . the sound of trumpets ! " added the 
Colonel. 

"Well," said Regules, "perhaps before 
long you may learn to your cost that I 
have been right." 
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In spite of his opinion, however, a last 
assault was determined upon, to take place 
on the following morning; and after the 
plans were discussed and arranged, Bonavia 
dissolved the council ; and the officers pro- 
ceeded to their respective tents. 

Don Rafael hastened towards his: he 
was anxious to be alone. He desired to 
indulge in reflection — to ponder upon the 
meaning of the message he had received — 
and above all to caress the sweet ray of 
hope which had lately entered his heart, so 
long desolate and sad. 

He did not even deign to lend an ear to 
the tumultuous rejoicings that came swell- 
ing from the beleaguered town; although 
the whole Royalist camp was at that moment 
occupied with these demonstrations, the 
soldiers deeming them, as Regules had pro- 
nounced, sounds of sinister import. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

VALERIO TRUJANO. 

In Colonel Valerio Trujano the reader will 
recognise the ex-muleteer, who, it will be 
remembered, declined exposing his life to 
the chances of war before paying his debts. 
Though in full command at Huajapam, he 
was simply a leader of guerilleros — ^nothing 
more ; and in these partisan chieftains the 
country at the time abounded. The renown, 
however, which Trujano had gained within 
the narr;^ sphere of his exploits, had already 
rendered him a subject of constant inquie- 
tude to the government of Oajaca ; and to 
crush this formidable enemy had been the 
object of the march upon Huajapam, where 
Trujano chanced to be at the time. The 
Royalist officers believed that a favourable 

s 4 
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opportunity had offered, in the absence of 
two of Trujano's ablest supporters — Miguel 
and Nicolas Bravo — ^both of whom had been 
summoned by Morelos to assist at the 
siege of Cuautla. 

Such was the importance attached to the 
defeat of the religious insurgent, that the 
government employed against him nearly 
every soldier in the province — concentrating 
its whole force upon Huajapam. 

The little town was at the time entirely 
without fortifications of any kind, and on all 
sides open to an enemy. All the more does 
the remarkable defence made by Trujano 
deserve to be immortalised. Fortunately 
for him the place was well supplied with 
provisions. 

For all this, resistance against such a 
superior force would have been impossible, 
according to the ordinary rules of war; 
and it was not by these that Trujano suc- 
ceeded in making it. 

His first act was to store all the provi- 
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sions in a common magazine ; and these were 
served out every morning in rations to each 
soldier and each head of a family among the 
citizens. He also established a code of dis- 
cipline, almost monastic in its severity; 
which discipline, from the first hour of the 
siege, in the midst of its most sanguinary 
episodes, during the long period of nearly 
four months, he managed to maintain with- 
out the slightest infraction. The energy of 
his character, combined with the prudence 
of his dispositions, obtained for him an irre- 
sistible ascendancy over both soldiers and 
citizens. 

The time was distributed for various pur- 
poses in the same manner as in a convent ; 
and the most part of it that was not taken up 
by military duties, was spent in prayers and 
other devotional exercises. Orations and 
vespers were performed in public — every 
one, both soldiers and citizens, taking part ; 
and in this remote village, cut off from all 
communication with the world, amidst a 
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population little used to the pleasures of 
life, hourly prayers were offered up with 
that fervour with which the mariner im- 
plores the protection of God against the 
fury of the storm. 

It must be acknowledged that these dis- 
positions were somewhat droll and eccen- 
tric. They were prudent, however; since 
the followers of the insurgent chieftain, 
thus continually kept in occupation, had no 
time to become discouraged. If provisions 
were becoming scarce, they knew nothing 
about it. No curious gossips were permitted 
to explore the magazines, and report upon 
their emptiness. No indiscreet tongue was 
allowed to talk of approaching starvation. 
This arrangement could only lead to one of 
two issues : either the besiegers must des- 
troy the last man in Huajapam, or them- 
selves abandon the siege. 

During more than a hundred days, as 
already stated, this strange condition of 
things existed in the town; and in all 
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that time only one attempt had been made 
from without to relieve the place. This was 
by the insurgent leaders,Colonel Sanchez and 
the priest Tapia. The attempt had proved 
a failure ; but even that did not shake the 
constancy of Trujano and his followers. 
The discouragement was altogether on the 
side of the Royalists. 

Among the besieged perfect confidence 
was placed in their leader — a truly extraor- 
dinary man— one in whom were united the 
most brilliant qualities, and even those of a 
kind that are rarely found existing together. 

Never did he permit the ardour of his 
courage to interfere with the prudence of 
his plans ; and never did he advance them 
too hastily to maturity. Brave almost to 
rashness, he nevertheless calculated minutely 
the chances of a combat before commencing 
it. His frank open countenance had some- 
thing so winning in it, that all freely yielded 
up their secret thoughts to him, while no 
one could penetrate his. 
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His gentleness towards his soldiers, tem- 
pered with a due measure of justice, had the 
eflfect of gaining their obedience by love 
rather than fear. An indefinable charm, in 
short, emanated from his person, which ex- 
eluded all idea of disobedience to his will. 

It may here be observed that at this 
period of the Mexican Revolution (1812), 
the Spaniards were in possession of all the 
resources of administration — ^the posts, and 
express couriers, with the principal high- 
ways of the country. The insurrectionary 
forces were in scattered and isolated bodies, 
either besieged in towns or pursued among 
the sierras. Bearing these facts in mind, 
it will not be wondered at, that although, 
while Trujano was besieged in Huajapam, 
and Morelos was in Cuautla, at the distance of 
only two or three days' journey, the Mexican 
general was entirely ignorant of the situa- 
tion of the ex-muleteer ! Even a month 
after Morelos had evacuated Cuautla, and 
retired upon Isucar, the position of his 
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compatriot still remained unreported to 
him. Fortunately Trujano had learnt the 
whereabouts of the general, and had des- 
patched a messenger to him demanding 
assistance. 

Enclosed as Huajapam was by the enemy, 
— who guarded every approach with the 
strictest vigilance — it seemed impossible 
that any messenger could make way through 
their lines. Several days had passed since 
the man — an Indian — had gone out of the 
town; but whether he had succeeded in 
safely reaching Morelos' camp, or whether 
he might be able to return with the answer, 
were questions of prime importance to the 
plans of Trujano. 

On that same day in which the council of 
war was held in the Spanish camp, Trujano 
had ordered a mass to be performed — speci- 
ally devoted to prayer, for the return of his 
messenger. It was in the evening, the hour 
succeeding twilight, that this mass was held ; 
and all the population of the town, including 
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the soldiers, was assembled in the public 
piazza, which was illuminated by torches 
of ocote, although the moon was shining 
brilliantly above. A church, whose dome 
was shattered with bombs, and rows of 
houses in ruins, surrounded the square. 
The temple in which the offering was made 
was the Piazza itself, and the roof was the 
starry canopy of the sky. There, under the 
red glare of the torches, might be seen the 
assembled people of Huajapam ; the priests 
who assisted at the ceremony in their robes, 
covering a military garb underneath ; the 
women, children, and aged, grouped around 
the walls of the houses ; the soldiers, in 
ragged uniforms, with guns in hand; and 
the wounded seated upon door-steps with 
bloody bandages — having dragged them- 
selves thither to take part in the sacred 
ceremonial. 

Profound silence reigned throughout the 
Piazza. 

On the appearance of a man who ad- 
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vanced into the centre of the square, his 
countenance calm, and his eye beaming 
with religious enthusiasm, every head was 
uncovered, or bent in obeisance. This man 
was Trujano. 

Stopping in the midst of the multitude, 
he made sign that he was about to address 
them. The silence, if possible, became more 
profound. 

" Children ! " he commenced in a sonorous 
voice, " the Scripture saith, ' except the 
Lord keep the city, the watchman waketh 
but in vain.' Let us pray, then, to the God 
of battles to watch with us ! " 

All bent down at the summons, the 
speaker kneeling in their midst. 

" This evening," said he, " we celebrate 
mass for a special purpose. Let us pray 
for our messenger ; let us pray to God to 
protect him on his journey, and grant him 
a safe return. Let us sing praises to that 
God, who has hitherto preserved from evil 
the children who have trusted in Him ! " 
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The speaker then intoned the verse of the 
well-known psalm : — 

" His truth shall he thy shield and buckler. 
Thou shalt not he afraid of the terror hy 
nighty nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; 
nor for the pestilence that walketh in dark- 
ness ; nor for the destruction that wasteth at 
noon day^ 

After each verse of the psalm, the people 
repeated : — 

" Lord have compassion upon us 1 Lord 
have mercy upon usT^ 

The devout Colonel, as if he expected 
that God would show him some signal 
mark of his favour, in more emphatic tone 
chanted the verse : — 

'' / will deliver him because he has put his 
trust in me : I will protect him because he 
has called upon my name.^^ 

And as if in reality the Divine interpre- 
tation had been granted, the messenger at 
that moment appeared entering the Piazza ! 

The man had seen Morelos, and brought 
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back the glad news that the insurgent 
general would instantly place his army en 
route for the relief of Huajapam. 

Trujano, raising his eyes to heaven, 
cried out : — 

" Bless the Lord ! oh, bless the Lord, all 
ye who are His servants ! " 

He then proceeded to distribute the 
supper rations — giving them out with his 
own hands — after which the torches were 
extinguished, and the besieged betook them- 
selves to sleep, trusting in Him who never 
slumbers, and whose protection was to them 
as a shield and buckler. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

A WALKING CORPSE. 

While the mass was being performed in 
the Piazza, the Spanish sentries, who guarded 
the trenches outside, could distinctly hear 
the voices of those who took part in it; 
and could even distinguish the words of the 
sacred song, which alone broke the silence 
of the night. 

The sentinel whose post was nearest to 
the entrenchments of the town, had for his 
companions a number of dead bodies of the 
enemy, who had fallen during a sortie of 
the insurgents, and whose corpses their 
comrades had no opportunity of interring. 
These, as already mentioned, were all more 
or less mutilated by their cruel foes, who 
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oftimes revenged themselves on the dead for 
defeats they had suffered from the living. 

The sentry in question walked to and fro 
upon his prescribed rounds, alternately 
turning face and back upon the mangled 
corpses. On each occasion, as he faced 
round half mechanically he counted them, 
by way of killing the time, at the same time 
preserving between them and himself a re- 
spectable distance. 

After a short while spent in this melan- 
choly pastime, the sounds accompanying 
the ceremony of the mass attracted his at- 
tention; and as a change he commenced 
endeavouring to make out the words that 
were being spoken or chaunted. 

A distant voice exclaimed : — 

*' A thousand shall fall at thy side^ and 
ten thousand at thy right hand ; hut it shall 
not come nigh thee^ 

"What the devil can it mean?" soliloquised 
the soldier ; " Latin, it must be ? Some 
prayer for these dead rebels, I suppose ! " 

o 2 
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While thus alluding to the corpses that 
lay near, he once more glanced towards 
them. All at once it appeared to him that 
their number had increased ! 

*^ I must have made a mistake," muttered 
he to himself ; " I surely counted only nine 
pf them a moment ago ; and yet now there 
are as surely ten •> — one, two, three — yes, 
ten!" 

He again lent his ears to listen to the 
chaunting of the psalm : — 

" Thou shalt tread upon the lion and the 
adder; the young lion and the dragon shalt 
thou trample under foot^ 

" Ah ! " exclaimed the sentry, " they are 
talking of dragoons — the Queen's dragoons, 
I suppose?" 

On making this remark, he paused sud- 
denly in his steps. He had been timing 
his paces with that regular tread habitual to 
sentries, and in such a fashion, as to maintain 
the same distance between himself and the 
corpses — which he had no inclination to 
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approach. This time, on turning his face, 
it appeared to him that he had got much 
nearer to one of them ; and at the next turn 
nearer still ! This induced him to count the 
steps he was taking; and though on each 
round he made exactly the same number, he 
could not resist the conviction that he was 
constantly approximating to the corpse. 
Either he must be mistaken, or the dead 
body must have moved from its place ? The 
latter was, of course, the more probable 
supposition; but to assure himself he ap- 
proached the corpse to examine it. 

The dead man was lying upon his side ; 
and a blotch of crimson colour conspicuous 
behind his cheek, marked the place where 
his ear had been cropped off. 

A brief examination satisfied the sentry 
that the man was dead. It followed, there- 
fore, that he himself must have been labour- 
ing under an illusion as to the distance. He 
almost gave way to an impulse to thrust his 
bayonet through the corpse ; but a dead body, 

od 
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seen under the shadows of night, inspires a 
certain air of imposing solemnity, which 
repels profanation ; and this, acting upon the 
spirit of the sentinel, hindered him from 
yielding to the temptation. 

" If it were possible for dead men to 
get upon their legs and walk, I should say 
these fellows could do so. I am almost 
sure I counted only nine at first. Now 
there are ten; and devil take me if that 
fellow, whom I have examined, does not 
look as if he wished to have a chat with 
me, for the fun of the thing. Carrambo I 
the voices of those rebels in the town are 
not very gay at the best ; but for all that 
they are pleasanter to bear than the silence 
of these companions here. There goes the 
sing-song again ! " 

The chaunt continued : — 

" Lift your hands through the nighty and 
bless the Lord. His truth shall he thy shield 
and buckler. Thou shalt not be afraid of 
the terror by night I " 
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Although to the ears of the sentry the 
chaunting of the besieged was merry as a 
drinking song compared with the melancholy 
silence of the dead bodies, yet the time 
seemed long enough to him ; and every now 
and then he looked towards the camp, in 
hopes of hearing some sound that would 
indicate the approach of the relief guard. 

None was heard; and he continued to 
walk his round, as before measuring the 
ground with exact steps. 

The dead body which was nearest ap- 
peared to remain in the same place; and 
the mind of the soldier was becoming gra- 
dually tranquillised, when all at once, on 
turning sharply round, he perceived that 
this corpse was no longer where he had last 
seen it. At the same instant his eye caught 
the shadow of an upright figure gliding 
rapidly ofi^, in the direction of the town ! 

Terror at the unexpected resurrection 
hindered him for awhile from making any 
movement ; and when this had passed and 

o 4 
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he was able to reflect more calmly, he com- 
prehended all. He had simply been duped 
by an Indian ruse ; which explained the 
mysterious addition to the number of the 
corpses, and the lessened distance between 
himself and that which had been lying 
nearest. 

It was now too late to arrest the progress 
of the Indian by firing after him ; and, as 
the giving an alarm would only be to 
disclose his own negligence, the sentry 
prudently maintained silence, and permitted 
the man to continue his course. 

To account for the absence of ears, which 
had led the soldier to mistake the Indian 
for a corpse, it is necessary to mention 
an episode of the insurrectionary war, 
which had happened some weeks before. 
The scene of the episode was the village 
of Yanguitlan, where the cruel Spanish 
general, Regules, having captured a number 
of Indian insurgents, had caused the ears of 
a score of them to be cropped ofi^, so close to 
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their heads, that many of them died of the 
haemorrhage which followed. The others suc- 
ceeded in making their way to Huajapam ; 
and the Indian, who had so cleverly duped 
the Spanish sentry — and who was no other 
than the messenger whose return was at 
that moment being prayed for within the 
town — ^was one of the survivors of the 
horrible outrage. 

It was to this affair that Caldelas had 
derisively alluded during the sitting of the 
war council. 

" Mil Ray OS t " hissed out the sentry, in 
a phrenzy of rage and chagrin; ^^Demonios I 
thexe may be more of these fellows alive ? 
I shall take care that no other gets to 
his feet, and runs off like the one who has 
so cleverly tricked me. Now, then ! " 

Saying these words the sentry turned his 
fusil in his hands ; and, rushing towards the 
corpses, did not leave off thrusting, till he 
had passed his bayonet two or three times 
through each of them. 
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Not one of the bodies showed the slight- 
est signs of life ; and the only sounds that 
troubled the tranquillity of the scene, were 
the angry breathings of the soldier, as he 
performed his ghastly work, and the chant- 
ing of the besieged that still swelled in 
melancholy intonation upon the night air. 

" Chaunt away, you cowardly devils ! " 
cried the mortified soldier ; " chaunt away. 
You have reason, if it were only to mock 
me for keeping such careful guard over you. 
Chingarito ! '' 

And the Spaniard, as he uttered this 
emphatic shibboleth, gnashed his teeth with 
vexation. 

Shortly after, the voices within the Piazza 
became hushed. As we have stated, the 
messenger had arrived, and delivered his 
welcome tidings to the insurgent leader. 
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CHAPTER XX. 



A DECOY SENTRY. 



On that same evening while the besieged 
were celebrating mass in the Piazza of 
Huajapam, other scenes were occurring 
not many leagues distant. Behind the 
chain of hills which bounded the plain of 
Huajapam, and in the rear of the Royalist 
encampment, a third army had suddenly 
made its appearance — though still invisible 
to the Spanish sentries. Morelos, true to 
his promise, with a thousand soldiers under 
his command, was hastening forward to 
the relief of Trujano. These were all the 
regular troops at his disposal : as he had 
been compelled to leave a strong garrison 
in the town of Chilapa, which he had also 
recently taken from the Royalists. 
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Besides his regulars, however, he was 
accompanied by a large force of Indians, 
armed with bows and slings. 

At a short distance behind the General- 
in-chief, the Marshal Galeana and Captain 
Don Cornelio Lantejas were riding side by 
side. 

Notwithstanding the distinguished posi- 
tion which he held in the insurgent army, 
the ci-devant student of theology seemed 
ill at ease. Some secret grief was troubling 
his spirit. , 

" The General is quite right in refusing 
you leave of absence," said Galeana. " A 
brave and experienced oflScer like you can- 
not be weU spared ; and your persistance in 
asking for leave has greatly offended him, 
I can assure you. As for that, my dear 
Lantejas, leave it to me. I am much mis- 
taken if I don't soon find you an opportu- 
nity of achieving some bold deed, which 
will be certain to reinstate you in the 
General's favour. You will only have to 
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, ii '^^^ Spanish soldiers, or a 

*^ ,. X ^ \ r of high rank, and that will 

iT k 1. /^ prefer slaying the officer, I 

^, .4wered Lantejas, scarce knowing 

'^ /ay in reply. 

^^ :m, who had hitherto been only a 

,/ simple accident, the idea of pre- 

^ iting any act that would distinguish 

^ ; only brought a fresh shadow upon the 

J^on of his future ; and he would gladly 

y/e resigned the honours he had already 

^^/lined for leave to escape being the candi- 

S^iate for new ones. 

^ , As soon as MoreW army had halted for the 
night, the General and Galeana commenced 
deliberating on some plan by which they 
might give the enemy a decisive blow. The 
strategy, which appeared most to recommend 
, itself, was to get the Royalist army between 
' two fires; that is, while the troops of 
Morelos himself assaulted the Spanish camp 
in the rear, those of Trujano should make 
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a sortie from the town and af ever, he was 
on his front. e of Indians, 

To the carrying out of thit 
chief obstacle that presented itSe General- 
difficulty of communicating wild Captain 
sieged. The messenger of Trujant side by 
the camp of Morelos before the ided 
an attack had been conceived. Waj^ posi- 
any one in the insurgent army who ™^y» 
pass the Royalist lines and carry a me^^ 
into the town ? That became the questV^S 
which, as it so happened, Don Cornelio La' 
tejas was able to answer in the affirmativ^ 

The Captain was in command of the In- 
dians ; one of whom had informed him, that 
he knew a secret way by which the town 
could be entered. The patriotic Indian at 
the same time declared his willingness to 
carry a message to Colonel Trujano. 

On communicating this information to 
the General, Lantejas had no thought of 
the honourable commission it would be the 
means of obtaining for himself. Perhaps 
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had he suspected what was in store for him, 
he would have withheld it. He did not do 
so, however ; and on disclosing the fact to 
Morelos, the General at once ordered him 
to accompany the Indian, taking along with 
him some half-dozen of his trustiest men. 

An honour thus oflfered, by the Com- 
mander-in-chief of an army, cannot without 
difficulty be declined ; and Don Cornelio was 
constrained to accept it. 

Choosing for his companions Costal and 
Clara — with some half-dozen others — and, 
preceded by the Indian guide, he set forth 
towards the town. 

After two hours spent in climbing the 
hills, they came within sight of the bivouac 
fires of the Spanish camp — towards which 
they proceeded without making stop, until 
they had arrived near the line of pickets. 
Here the guide halted the party, concealing 
them behind a ruined wall. 

From this point a road, deeply sunk 
below the surface of the plain, ran past the 
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place where one of the Spanish pickets held 
post. It was the same post, where, but a 
short while before, the earless Indian had 
succeeded in deceiving the sentry. The one 
now on post was not the same. The guard 
had been meanwhile relieved, and another 
sentry had taken the place ; who, by the un- 
easy glances which, from time to time, he 
kept casting around him, was evidently 
under the belief that his position was a 
dangerous one. 

Many causes combined to render the 
new sentinel sufficiently uncomfortable. 
The night was disagreeably cold; the 
companionship of the corpses, whose muti- 
lated state presented death before his eyes 
in its most hideous aspect; their odour 
horribly infecting the air ; — all these causes, 
coming together, could not fail to inspire 
the soldier with a secret fear. 

To chase away his unpleasant reflections 
— as well as to keep his blood warm against 
the chill breeze — he walked too and fro in 
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double quick time. The only moments 
when he remained motionless were at those 
intervals, when it was necessary for him 
to pause and call out the usual phrase: 
^^ Alerta^ centinela I ^^ 

^' I am sorry for the poor devil ! " said 
Costal, " we must send him to keep guard 
in the next world." 

The wall behind which they had halt- 
ed, although tumbled down and in ruins, 
still rose sufficiently high to screen the 
party from the eyes of the sentinel. More- 
over, between the latter and the ruin, the 
ground was thickly studded with aloe 
plants and bushes of wild wormwood. 

" Let us first get rid of the sentry ! " 
said Costal; "that accomplished, scatter 
yourselves among the bushes, and leave 
tbe rest to me." 

On giving this counsel, the Zapoteque 
borrowed a sling from one of the Indians, 
in which he placed a stone carefully chosen. 
Then ordering two others to make ready 
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their bows, he continued, addressing him- 
self to Don Cornelio, — 

" You, Senor Captain, can give the 
signal. Take two stones — strike them to- 
gether so that the fellow may hear you, -^ 
strike them twice. And you," continued 
he, turning to the bowmen, " on hearing 
the second stroke, take good aim and let 
fly your arrows." 

Costal stood holding the sling in readi- 
ness. It was one of those rare occasions 
when the bow and the sling serve better 
than any kind of firearm. 

Lantejas brought the two stones into 
collision with a loud crack. 

The sentry heard the concussion, sud- 
denly, halted in his steps, brought his piece 
to the " ready," and stood listening. 

The Captain gave the second signal. 
The stone and arrows hissed simultane- 
ously through the air ; and, struck by all 
three, the soldier fell dead without even 
uttering a cry. 
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"Go! scatter yourselves among the 
bushes," cried Costal hurriedly ; " the rest 
I can manage better without you." 

Don Cornelio and the Indians, in obe- 
dience to Costal's injunction, glided from 
behind the wall, and crept forward among 
the aloes. 

As they were advancing, directly in 
front of them, there arose the cry, " Alerta^ 
centinela I " It came from the place where 
the sentry had just fallen ; and Don Cor- 
nelio, on looking in that direction, per- 
ceived, to his horror and surprise, that the 
man was once more upon his feet, and walk- 
ing his rounds as if nothing had happened ! 

Lantejas turned to demand an explana- 
tion from Costal, but the latter was no- 
where to be seen. The Captain then faced 
towards the other Indians ; but these, in- 
stead of concealing themselves any longer 
behind the bushes, had risen erect and 
were running past the sentinel, who seemed 
to take no notice of them ! 

F 2 
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A ray of light broke upon the mind of 
the innocent Lantejas. 

" Santissima I " cried he, " the sentinel — 
it must be Costal himself ? " 

And so was it. The living had replaced 
the dead ; and so aptly did Costal imitate 
the voice and movements of the soldier 
who had fallen, that the other sentries along 
the line had not the slightest suspicion of 
the change that had taken place. 

On comprehending the situation of affairs, 
Don Cornelio sprang to his feet ; and, pass- 
ing the decoy sentinel, ran on at full speed 
towards the walls of the town — where his 
Indians had already preceded him. 

Seeing his captain clear through the 
lines, Costal flung away the shako and 
musket of the soldier, and hastened after. 

Soon overtaking Don Cornelio he cried 
out, " Quicker, run quicker, Senor Captain ! 
The others will give the alarm, as soon as 
they have missed their comrade." 

As he spoke, he caught Don Cornelio by 
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the wrist, and dragged him along at such a 
rate, that the Captain was scarce able to 
keep upon his feet. 

In a few seconds they reached the line 
of the Mexican sentries ; who, already 
warned of their approach by the Indians, 
permitted them to enter the town without 
opposition. On entering the Piazza they 
encountered Trujano himself; who, with 
his sword girded on, was making a round 
of the village, before retiring to rest. 

While Don Cornelio was delivering to 
him the meisage of Morelos, the Colonel 
directed scrutinising glances both upon the 
Captain and his Indian companion. He 
had some vague recollection of having 
once before seen the two men, but he 
could not remember where. At the mo- 
ment that Don Cornelio finished speaking, 
his recollection had become more clear 
upon the point. 

" Ah ! " exclaimed he, " I was thinking 
where I had met you. Are you not the 
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young student, who had such confidence in 
the mandate of Bishop of Oajaca, and who 
at the hacienda of Las Falmas denounced 
the insurrection as a deadly crime ? " 

" The same," answered Lantejas with a 
sigh. 

" And you," continued Trujano, address- 
ing himself to Costal, " are you not the 
tiger-hunter of Don Mariano de Silva ? " 

" The descendant of the caciques of Te- 
huantepec," answered Costal proudly. 

" God is great, and his ways are in- 
scrutable," rejoined the ex-muleteer, with 
the inspired air of a prophet of Judah. 

After having more substantially repeated 
his message, Don Cornelio was conducted 
by the Colonel to his quarters, and shown 
the apartment in which he was to sleep. 

It only remained for him to seek the few 
hours' rest that would intervene before day- 
break — the hour fixed for the decisive battle 
which was to take place. Wrapped in his 
cloak, he flung himself upon the wooden 
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bench that served for a bed — vowing to 
himself as he fell asleep to attempt no 
heroic deeds on the following day, beyond 
those which were rigorously necessary for 
the defence of his own person. 
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CHAPTER XXL 

THE MORN OF THE BATTLE. 

Not until several hours after the arrival of 
Don Comelio did the insurgent Colonel 
warn his troops of the coming event. Then 
they were instructed to be ready at the 
first dawn of day, for a sortie against the 
Royalist camp — which at the same instant 
of time was to be attacked by Morelos on 
the opposite side. 

While the shadows of night were still 
hanging above the beleagured town, a sin- 
gular noise was heard proceeding from the 
Piazza. It resembled the creaking of a 
watchman's rattle, or rather half a dozen 
of these instruments that had been sprung 
together. Such in reality it was : for since 
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the churcli bells had been converted into 
cannon, the rattles of the serenes had been 
substituted as a means by which to sura- 
mon the inhabitants to prayers! 

According to the monastic regulation, 
which Trujano had imposed upon the be- 
sieged, they were each day called together 
to oracion. On this morning, however, 
their reunion was earlier than usual : since 
it had for its object not only the ordinary 
prayers, but preparation for the combat 
that was to decide the issue of a long and 
irksome siege. 

At the same hour the Royalist camp 
was aroused by the beating of drums and 
bugles sounding the riveille ; while behind 
the chain of hills that bounded the plain 
Morelos was silently settling his army in 
motion. 

In a few minutes the Piazza of Huajapam 
was filled with citizens and soldiers, all 
armed for the fight. They stood in silent 
groups, awaiting the prayer that would 
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endue them with the necessaiy energy 
and enthusiasm. The horsemen were dis- 
mounted — each man standing by the head 
of his horse, and in the order in which they 
were accustomed to range themselves. 

Trujano appeared in his turn, his counte- 
nance solemn, yet smiling, with confidence 
in his heart as upon his lips. He was 
armed, according to his custom, with a long 
two-edged sword, which he had oft times 
wielded with terrible effect. By his side 
marched Captain Lantejas, who for the time 
was acting as an aide-de-camp. Behind 
them came a soldier, holding in hand two 
horses fully equipped for the field. One 
of these was the war horse of Trujano him- 
self ; the other was intended for the aide- 
de-camp. Over the withers of the animal 
destined for the ex-student of theology rose 
a long lance, strapped to the stirrup and 
the pummel of the saddle. 

Don Cornelio would have had a difficulty 
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in declaring why he had armed himself in 
this fashion. In reality, the lance was not a 
weapon of his own choosing : since he had 
never had any practice in the handling of 
one; but the horse had been brought to 
him thus equipped, and he passively ac- 
cepted the lance, for the same reason that 
he was allowing himself to be led into the 
fight : — because he could not help it. 

The matin prayers were not extended to 
any great length of time. The dawn was 
already commencing to show itself in the 
east; and it would not be a great while 
before the sun would cast his golden bear- 
ing over the plains of Huajapam. 

The religious insurgent was deeply 
versed in Scripture. Many portions of 
the Bible were so familiar to him, that he 
could correctly repeat them without refer- 
ring to the sacred book. In a voice, every 
tone of which was heard to the most dis- 
tant corner of the Piazza, he repeated the 
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following verses — the meaning of which was 
rendered more solemn by the circumstances 
under which they were recited : — 

" The people who walk in darkness have 
seen a great light The dawn is come to 
those who dwell in the region of the shadow 
of death.^^ 

" Lord, thou hast blessed thy land ; thou 
hast delivered Jacob from captivity. Glory 
to the most high.'^ 

A thousand voices repeated " Glory to 
the most high I " 

By little and little the eastern horizon 
exhibited a brighter dawn ; and the clouds 
that floated over the heads of those people 
so piously bent, becoming tinged with pur- 
ple, announced the rising of the sun. 

It will be remembered that, at the council 
of war, the Spanish general had decided not 
to make his attack till after the hour of 
noon. No preparations, therefore, had as 
yet been made in the Royalist camp. 

As Bonavia was still ignorant both of 
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the proximity of Morelos and Trujano's in- 
tention to make a sortie, the double attack 
was likely to fall upon the Spanish camp 
with the suddenness of a thunderbolt. 

The Spanish army was divided into 
three brigades, that might almost be said 
to occupy three separate encampments. 
The first, commanded by Regules, held po- 
sition nearest to the walls of the town. The 
second, under the immediate orders of 
Bonavia himself, occupied the centre ; while 
the third, in command of Caldelas, formed 
the rear-guard. 

According to this disposition, Trujano, 
in sallying from the town, would come im- 
mediately into collision with the brigade of 
Regules ; while Morelos, approaching from 
the mountains, would direct his attack 
against that of Caldelas. In this case, 
Bonavia, from the centre, could march to 
the assistance of whichever of his two 
brigadiers should stand most in need of it. 

The Colonel Tres Villas was second in 
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command in the brigade of Caldelas, and 
his tent was of course in the rear. 

During the night he had slept but little. 

Sometimes during a storm the thick 
mantle of clouds which covers the sky 
breaks suddenly apart, disclosing an almost 
imperceptible portion of the azure canopy. 
Only for a moment the blue spot is visible, 
after which the dull vapoury mass closes 
over it, and again hides it from view. 

Such was the ray of hope that had lately 
shone into the heart of Don Rafael. His 
habitual melancholy had assumed the as- 
cendant, and the cloud had returned. 

The man who passionately loves, and 
he who scarce loves at all, are equally 
unable to tell when their love is recipro- 
cated. His violent passion blinds the judg- 
ment of the one; while indifference renders 
the other inattentive. Neither is capable of 
perceiving the tokens of love which he may 
have inspired, and which pass unnoticed 
before his eyes. 
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In the former situation was Don Rafael. 
Despite the proofs which Gertrudis had 
given him, his thought was, not that he 
was no longer loved, but that he had never 
been loved at all! He who had almost 
sacrificed his love to his pride, could 
not perceive, that the pride of a woman 
may also have its days of revolt against 
her heart. Hence arose the profound dis- 
couragement that had taken possession of 
him, and extinguished the ray of hope 
that had gleamed for a moment in his 
breast. 

Wearied with tossing upon a sleepless 
couch, he rose at the first call of the 
rSveille bugle ; and ordering his horse to be 
saddled, he rode forth from the camp, in 
hopes that a ride would affbrd some dis- 
traction to his thoughts. 

The aspect of the desolated fields — from 
which every vestige of a crop had disap- 
peared—reminded him of his own ruined 
hopes: like the bud of a flower plucked 
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from its stem, before it had time to 
blossom. 

Occupied with such reflections, he had 
ridden nearly a league beyond the lines of 
the camp, without taking note of the dis- 
tance. In the midst of the deep silence 
which reigned around him, he all at once 
heard a noise — at first low, but gradually 
becoming louder. This instantly roused 
him from his reverie — causing him to 
draw bridle and listen. 

During the different campaigns he had 
made, Don Rafael had learnt to distinguish 
all the sounds which indicate the march of 
a corps d^armie. The cadenced hoof-stroke, 
the distant rumbling of gun-carriages and 
caissons^ the neighing of horses, and the 
clanking of steel sabres, were all familiar 
to his ear — and proclaimed to him the 
movement of troops, as plainly as if they 
were passing before his eyes. 

He had no doubt that what he now 
heard was the approach of a body of the 
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insurgents, advancing to the reUef of the 
town. The alarm given by the sentinels 
upon the preceding night — the death of 
one of their number — the vivas and other 
strange exclamations of the besieged, within 
the town — left him no room to question the 
correctness of his conjecture. 

Sure of the fact — and not wishing to lose 
a moment by listening longer — he wheeled 
around ; and, putting spurs to his horse, 
galloped back to the camp where, on his 
arrival, he at once gave the alarm. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 



BETWEEN TWO FIBES. 



After the first moment of confusion had 
passed, the Royalists commenced preparing 
to receive the attack, with that coohiess 
which springs from practised discipline. In 
a short while every one was at his post. 

The sun was just appearing above the 
horizon, disclosing to each army the view 
of its antagonist. The advanced sentinels 
along the lines had already retired from 
their posts, and were hurrying towards the 
camp. In the town could be heard the 
voices of the besieged, in solemn chorus, 
chaunting the psalm " Venite exvltemus Do- 
mine^^^ while shouts of " Viva Morelos I " 
came from the opposite direction, and 
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loud above all could be heard the noted 
war-cry of the mar&hal, ^^Aqui esta Ga- 
leana I " 

Almost at the same instant a double fusi- 
lade opened its formidable dialogue from the 
two separate wings of the Spanish army. 
Trujano and Morelos replied to it; one 
attacking in front, and the other upon the 
rear. The hour of retaliation had come: 
the besiegers were now besieged in their 
turn. 

Meanwhile Morelos, having given orders 
to Galeana to direct the movement, ha4 
posted himself upon a little hill; where, 
telescope in hand, he stood watching the 
progress of the action- 
After having coolly arranged his plan of 
attack, Trujano impetuously launched him- 
self upon the camp of Regules, at the same 
instant that Galeana was advancing upon 
that of Galdelas. 

On both sides the firing was of short 
duration. Neither the Marshal nor Trujano 
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were the men to remain long at a distance 
from their enemy ; and both, charging im- 
petuously forward, brought their men hand 
to hand with the Royalists. 

Although inferior in numbers to their 
enemies, the guerilleros of Trujano made 
such a desperate attack upon the soldiers of 
Regules, that the latter, unable to sustain 
the shock, were thrown for a moment into 
confusion. Their general, however, suc- 
ceeded in rallying them ; and Trujano, with 
his handful of men, was held for a time in 
check. 

Meanwhile, Bonavia and Caldelas, having 
united their forces, were using all their 
efforts to resist the desperate charges made 
by Galeana ; who, notwithstanding the im- 
petuosity of his attack, found himself unable 
to break through their line and form a junc- 
tion with Trujano. 

There are men in whose company it is 
impossible not to feel brave — or at least 
have the appearance of it — especially when 
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fighting by their side. Trujano was one of 
this character. His ardent valour was 
contagious ; and alongside of him, Lantejas 
had no difficulty in sustaining his reputa- 
tion for courage. 

Nevertheless, the battle seemed to the 
Captain to be hanging a long time undecided; 
and he was growing fearfully troubled that 
the day would go against them, when Tru- 
jano, wiping the perspiration from his fore- 
head, cried out to him :— 

" Captain Lantejas ! I fear we shall never 
be able to break their line with such a hand- 
ful of men. Put spurs to your horse, and 
gallop round till you find General Morelos. 
Ask him to reinforce me witL two or 
three battalions. Say that I have great 
need of them, and that the success of the 
day depends upon it. Ride quickly ; and I 
shall endeavour to sustain the attack till 
your return. Vaya I Capitan I " 

The aide-de-camp, on receiving the order, 
went ofT at a gallop, lance in hand. 

<l3 
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At the same instant an officer rode forth 
from the camp of Regules, on a similar 
mission to the Commander-in-chief of the 
Spanish army. The latter, however, sue* 
ceeded in executing his commission more 
promptly than Don Comelio ; and Bonavia 
hastened, notwithstanding the protest of 
Caldelas, to send to Regules the reinforce- 
ment he had demanded. 

" That man will be our ruin," said Cal- 
delas to Tres Villas, as the battalions were 
drawn from his brigade. 

Don Rafael, mounted upon his favourite 
steed, El Roncador, was at this time making 
every eflfort to reach the Marshal, whose 
defiant war-cry, so often pealing in their 
ears, was beginning to create terror among 
the ranks of the Royalists. 

" Mil demonios I " exclaimed Caldelas, 
" if Regules prove the cause of our defeat, I 
shall blow out his brains, and afterwards 
my own ! " 

As the brigadier pronounced this threat. 
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his soldiers, pressed by a violent movement 
in front, commenced to give ground ; and 
that which he had foreseen was likely to be 
realised. His brigade, weakened by the bat- 
talions sent as a reinforcement to Regules, 
was unable to withstand the desperate 
charges of Galeana; and, in a minute or 
two after, his troops broke line, fell back, 
and then scattered in full retreat. 

Blinded by rage, Caldelas turned his horse, 
leaving to Don Rafael the duty of collecting 
the dispersed soldiers, and, furiously plymg 
the spur, he galloped off towards the ground 
where Regules was still contesting the issue 
with Trujano. 

Meanwhile Don Comelio was going at 
full speed on his message to Morelos. He 
was not proceeding in a very direct line, 
however. Not desiring to get again em- 
broiled in the battle, he had resolved on 
making a wide circuit round a vast field of 
maize, that extended along the edge of the 
plain, and slightly elevated above it. Every 
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now and then he endeavoured to discover 
whether he was opposite the position held 
by Morelos ; but in this he was unsuccess- 
ful; for the blades of the xnaize plants rising 
above his head hindered him from having a 
view over the plain. He at length reached 
a cross-road ; and, deeming that he had rid- 
den far enough to put him beyond the 
ground occupied by the Eoyalist forces, he 
turned his horse along the road, stiU going 
at a gallop. 

The combatants were hidden from his 
view by a thicket of low bushes that skirted 
the side of the road. This, however, 
at length terminated abruptly; and Don 
Comelio, riding into the open ground, aU 
at once found himself in the presence of a 
large body of Spanish soldiers, who ap- 
peared in front of him forming a semicircle 
of swords, bayonets, and lances. 

Terrified at the excess of his involuntary 
boldness, he turned his horse upon the in- 
stant, and plunged back into the cross-road ; 
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but he had scarce made three lengths of his 
horse in the back direction, when he saw 
riding towards him a Spanish officer, who, 
pistol in hand, and with a countenance red 
with rage, was uttering the most emphatic 
threats and protestations. In another in- 
stant they must meet face to face. 

The advancing horseman had his eyes 
fixed upon the field of battle ; and, although 
he did not appear to be aware of the ap- 
proach of Don Comelio, the latter had no 
other belief than that he himself was the 
object of the blasphemous menaces. If the 
Spaniard was not expressly searching after 
him to kill him, why should he thus cut off 
his retreat by the cross-road — the only 
direction that offered him a chance of 
escape ? 

Believing that the horseman was ad- 
vancing to assail him, and suddenly nerved 
by despair, the Captain, on his side, charged 
forward ; and delivering a vigorous thrust 
with the lance, he pierced his unsuspecting 
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antagonist through the body, striking him 
lifeless out of his saddle ! 

A cry of grief reached the ears of the 
ex-student, coming from another part of the 
field ; but not staying to see who had ut- 
tered it, he again spurred his steed along 
the cross-road — determined this time to 
make a detour sufficiently wide before 
heading towards the position of Morelos. 

He had not gone far, however, when he 
heard a loud voice hailing him from be- 
hind ; while the hoarse snorting of a horse 
was mingled with the cries— a snorting 
that resembled the roaring of a jaguar, 
and for that reason awakened within him 
the most terrible souvenirs. 

" It is surely the horse of the Apocalypse ?" 
muttered the ex-student of theology, while 
using every eflPbrt to maintain the distance 
that lay between himself and this myste- 
rious pursuer. 

In order to gallop more freely, he had 
flung away the lance, and was now plying 
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the spurs with all the energy of a racing 
jockey ; but still the singular snorting ap- 
peared to grow louder, and the pursuer 
was evidently gaining upon him. 

To say the least, the situation of Captain 
Lantejas was becoming critical — to judge 
by the fierce zeal exhibited by his pursuer. 
Perhaps in all his life the ex-student had 
never been in a position of greater peril 
than at that moment. 

Just as he was about reaching the cross- 
ing of the roads, he heard close behind him 
the breathing of the man who was in pursuit 
of him ; and, glancing over his shoulder, he 
saw the head of the animal he had termed 
the horse of the Apocalypse — almost on a 
a level with the croup of his saddle. 

In another moment, a vigorous hand 
seized him by the collar, that lifting him 
out of his stirrups, dragged him backward, 
till he felt that he was lying across the 
pummel of his adversary's saddle. 

Don Comelio now saw a poignard raised 
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to strike, which flashed before his sight like 
the sword of an archangel. He closed his 
eyes, believing his last hour had come; 
when all at once the arm fell, and a voice 
cried out — 

" Toma 1 Why it is Don Comelio Lan- 
tejas ! " 

The ex- student reopened his eyes ; and, 
looking up, recognised the young officer in 
whose company he had journeyed, on his 
way to San Salvador, whom he had after* 
wards met at the hacienda Las Palmas. 
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CHAPTER XXIII 

4 

A SPLENDID STROKE. 

Surrounded by his staff, Morelos still conti- 
nued to watch the progress of events. From 
the commanding position which he held, 
almost every incident of the battle could be 
observed. Even those occurring at the most 
distant point of the field were observable 
through the medium of the telescope. Among 
other objects that had attracted his notice 
was a horseman going at full gallop along 
the cross-road, which led from the field of 
maize to the Royalist encampment. 

" Ha ! " exclaimed he to an officer of his 
staff; " if Fm not mistaken, it is our Captain 
Lantejas who is galloping down yonder. 
Where can he be going ? No doubt he is 
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about to strike one of those improvised, de- 
cisive blows in which he excels— as when at 
Cuautla, he dashed his horse full tilt against 
the gigantic Spanish cuirassier, and received 
the sabre stroke that might else have fallen 
upon my own skull. Fortunately his sword 
turned in the hand of the Spaniard, and 
Don Cornelio was struck by the flat side of 
the blade, which only knocked him out of his 
s^ai. without doing hiu,»y great inju^." 

" Senor General," remarked the officer, 
with some show of hesitation ; " there are 
evU-disposed persons, who pretend to say 
that— that " 

" What do they pretend to say ?" de- 
manded Morelos. 

" Why, that on the occasion of which 
your Excellency speaks, the horse of Senor 
Lantejas was running away with him." 

" An odious calumny ! " pronounced Mo- 
relos, in a severe tone. " Envy is always the 
proof of merit." 

At this moment, Don Cornelio disap- 
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peared from off the cross-road ; and Morelos 
now saw coming in the same direction a 
Spanish officer also going at a gallop. 

^^ Santissima r^ cried Morelos, recognising 
the latter through his glass ; " As I live, it 
is the brave Caldelas, who also appears to 
have been seized with vertigo ! What can 
all this galloping mean ?" 

It was in reality Caldelas who, pistol in 
hand, was searching for Regules, to accom- 
plish the threat he had made. 

Just then Don Cornelio again appeared 
in the cross-road; but this time going in 
the opposite direction, as if charging for- 
ward to meet Caldelas. 

" See ! " cried Morelos to his staff. " Look 
yonder — an encounter between Caldelas 
and the Captain ! Ha ! what was I saying 
to you? Viva Dies I — did you ever see 
sndgL a beautiful coup de lance? He has 
struck down the most formidable of our 
enemies. Huzza ! Victory is ours ! The 
Spaniards are scattering! They yield 
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the ground, and all because their bravest 
leader has been slain." 

" Now, Sir ! " continued the General, turn- 
ing to the officer who had doubted the cou- 
rage of Don Comelio ; " will that silence the 
detractors of Senor Lantejas ? To whom, 
if not to him, are we indebted for this 
splendid victory ? Presently you will see 
him ride with his accustomed modesty, to 
say that he has simply done his duty. 
Otherwise, should he present himself to 
be complimented, he shall find his mis- 
take: I must reprimand him for being 
too rash." 

" Happy is he whom your Excellency is 
pleased to reprimand in such fashion," said 
the officer, withdrawing to one side. 

" Let us onward ! " exclaimed Morelos. 
" The action is over — the siege is raised, 
and our enemies are in full retreat. To 
Yanguitlan, and then — to take up our 
winter-quarters in the capital of Oajaca ! " 

On pronouncing these words, Morelos 
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remounted his horse and rode off, foUowed 
by his officers. . . • . . 

We return to Colonel Tres Villas and the 
ex-student of theology. 

Notwithstanding the violent wrath of 
Don Rafael against the man who had killed 
his brave comrade, Caldelas, there was 
something so ludicrously comic in the 
countenance of the ex-student — so much 
innocent simplicity in its expression — that 
the resentment of Don Rafael vanished 
upon the instant. Then, quick as a flash 
of lightning, came over him the remem- 
brance of that day — at the same time ter- 
rible and delightful — when parting from 
the student of theology, he had hurried 
forward to see Gertrudis, and receive from 
her the avowal of her love — alas! too 
soon forgotten! 

These souvenirs — but more especially 
that recalling the daughter of Don Ma- 
riano — formed the aegis of the ex-student. 
A bitter smile curled upon the lip of Don 
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Rafael, as he looked upon the pale and 
feeble youth within his grasp, " If such a 
man," thought he, "has been able to give 
his death-blow to the valiant Caldelas — 
whose very glance he could scarce have 
borne — it must be that the hours of the 
viceroyalty are numbered." 

" You may thank your stars," he con- 
tinued, addressing himself to Lantejas, " for 
having fallen into the hands of one, who is 
hindered by old memories from revenging 
upon you the death of the valiant Caldelas, 
the bravest of the Spanish chiefs." 

" Ah ! is the brave Caldelas dead ?" in- 
quired Don Cornelio, scarce sensible of 
what he was saying. " Is it possible ? 
But it must be so, if you say it. In any 
case, I pardon him, and you too." 

"Very gracious of you," rejoined Don 
Rafael, with a sarcastic smile. 

" More than you think," replied the ex- 
student, a little restored to his senses at 
finding his exploit was to be forgiven. 
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" You have no idea of the terrible fright 
that he and you caused me jUst now. But, 
Senor Don Rafael — with your permission 
— I am in a very uncomfortable position 
for conversing " 

" Perhaps you will pardon me again for 
setting you safe and sound upon your feet ?" 
said Don Rafael, permitting the captain to 
slide gently to the ground. 

"Adieu then, Captain!" continued he, 
about to ride away. "I leave you, re- 
gretting that I have not time to inquire 
how it is, that the peace-loving student, 
so terribly frightened at the mandate of 
the Bishop of Oajaca against the insurrec- 
tion has become transformed into an officer 
of the insurgent army ?" 

"And I," replied Lantejas, "I should 
like to know, how it is that a captain in the 
Queen's Dragoons, who did not appear to 
view that same mandate with a favourable 
eye, is to-day one of the bitterest adver- 
saries of the insurrection ? If it pleases 

b2 
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you, Seiior Don Rafael, to sit down here 
beside me, and let us discourse a bit — like 
the old Paladins, who often interrupted 
their deadliest combats for such a purpose 
— it would be much more agreeable to me 
than returning to the battle-field." 

A sombre shadow passed over the coun- 
tenance of Don Rafael at the allusion made 
to the change of his opinions. Both officers 
presented a striking example of how little 
man can do to direct his own destiny, and 
how much he is the sport of circum- 
stances. Both were in fact serving the 
cause, opposed to that of their heart's 
choice. 

Just then a series of loud huzzas and 
vivas of triumph came from both sides of 
the battle-field ; but it was impossible for 
either of them to tell upon which side 
the victory had declared itself. 

" Ah ! Senor Don Ra&el," cried the ex- 
student, ^^ if our side has succumbed, then 
I am your prisoner." 
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" And if you are victorious, I am not 
yours," responded the Colonel, casting to- 
wards Lantejas a glance of contempt that 
he could not conceal — while at the same 
time he gathered up the reins of his 
bridle. 

As he did so, at both extremities of the 
road appeared a number of mounted men, 
whose half military equipments proclaimed 
them to be insurgents. One was heard to 
call out : — 

"Senor Colonel! Yonder he is — Don 
Cornelio still living and well ! " 

It was Costal who spoke. 

In another moment both the Captain 
and Don Rafael were surrounded by the 
horsemen. 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

A 6KNEB0US ENEMT. 

The utuation of Don Rafael had now be- 
come as critical as was that of Lantejas 
but the moment before. His pistols had 
been discharged ; his sabre, broken in the 
battle, he had flung from him ; and the only 
arm of which he could now avail himself 
was the dagger so near being sheathed in the 
heart of Don Comelio. 

During the Me:rican revolutionary war 
but few prisoners were taken by the Koyal- 
ists ; and the cruelties exercised upon those 
that were, naturally led to retaliation. On 
both sides it was a war of extermination. 
The lives of captives were rarely spared, 
even after they had voluntarily surrendered. 
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Don Kafael, therefore, had made up his 
mind to sell his life as dearly as he could, 
rather than fall into the hands of his 
enemies, when one of them, an oflScer, 
addressing Lantejas, called out in a voice, 
which the latter recognised, — 

" Ah ! Captain Lantejas ! haste and 
come this way. The General wishes to 
thank you for the victory which you have 
given us." 

Don Kafael also recognised the officer, 
who was advancing at a gallop ; and brave 
though Tres Villas was, it was not without 
satisfaction that the enemy he saw coming 
towards him was Colonel Trujano, the ex- 
muleteer. 

Trujano, on his side, at the same instant 
recognised the royalist officer. 

"Don Rafael, too proud to appeal to 
old friendships for protection — even to one 
whose life he had saved, in return for a 
similar service— put spurs to his horse, 
and galloped towards Trujano. With such 
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impetuosity did he ride, that in another 
instant the two horses would have come 
into collision, had not the bridle of Don 
Rafael's been grasped by a hand : the hand 
of Lantejas ! The Captain, at the risk of 
being crushed under the hoofs of both 
horses — moved by the generosity which 
Don Rafael had so lately bestowed upon 
him — rushed between the two horsemen 
as a mediator. 

" Colonel Trujano ! " cried he, " I do not 
know what you mean in saying that the 
General is indebted to me for a victory; 
but, if I have done anything that deserves 
a recompense, I do not wish any other than 
the life and liberty of Don Rafael Tres 
Villas." 

" I ask favours from no one," interrupted 
Don Rafael, with a haughty glance towards 
Trujano, 

" You will grant me one — that of giving 
me your hand," said the ex-muleteer, at the 
same time cordially holding out his own. 
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" Never to a conqueror ! " exclaimed Don 
Rafael, though evidently affected, in spite 
of himself, by the action and speech of his 
generous enemy. 

"Here there is neither conqueror nor 
conquered," rejoined Trujano, with that 
winning smile that gained all hearts. " There 
is a man, however, who always remembers 
a service done to him." 

**And another who never forgets one," 
repeated Don Rafael, with warmth, at the 
same time grasping the hand that was stiU 
held towards him. 

Then the two horsemen drew their horses 
nearer, and exchanged the most cordial 
greetings. 

Trujano profited by this occasion to 
whisper in the ear of his enemy, and with a 
delicacy which still further moved Don 
Rafael, whose pride he had treated with 
such condescension : — 

" Go — you are free. Only promise not to 
cut the hair off the heads of any more poor 
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women : although it is said there was one 
whose heart trembled with pride that the 
conqueror of Agua's Calientes should send 
her such a terrible souvenir." 

" Go ! " added he, withdramng his hand 
from the convulsive grasp of Don Rafael, 
" deliver yourself up a prisoner at the ha- 
cienda Las Palmas, where the road is open 
for you, believe me." 

Then, as if he had too long occupied him- 
self with the trivial affairs of the world, 
the countenance of Trujano resumed its 
expression of ascetic gravity, and when the 
eye of Don Rafael was interrogating it, 
in hopes of reading there the true signifi- 
cation of the last words, the insurgent chief- 
tain called out : — 

" Let Don Rafael Tres Villas pass free ! 
Let every one forget what has occurred." 

Sajdng this, he formally saluted the 

Royalist colonel with his sword, who could 

« 

only return the salute with a glance of the 
most profound gratitude. 
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Don Rafael pressed the band of the 
Captain; and bowing coldly to the other 
insurgents, rode out from their midst. 
Then, urging his horse into a gallop, he fol- 
lowed the road that led outward from the 
plain of Huajapam. 

On finding himself alone, he reduced the 
speed of his horse to a walk, and became 
absorbed in a reverie of reflection. The 
last words of Trujano — what could they 
mean ? " The road is open for youj believe 
mey Was it an assurance that he should 
be welcomed at the hacienda of Las Palmas ? 
Should he proceed thither as the insurgent 
colonel had counselled him ? or should he 
go direct to Del Valle, to make arrange- 
ments for his last campaign against the 
brigand Arroyo ? 

Once more had commenced the struggle 
between love and duty. 

Don Rafael would not have hesitated long 
as to the course he should pursue, had some 
good genius only made known to him a 
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certain fact : — that at that same hour an 
accident was occurring at the haciend^ 
Del Valle, of a nature to reconcile the two 
conflicting sentiments that had warped the 
thread of his destiny. 

A messenger from Don Mariano — the 
same who had brought back Roncador to 
Del Valle — had on that very day again 
presented himself at the hacienda. This 
time his errand was one of a purely per- 
sonal nature — to Don Rafael Tres Villas 
himself. 

" Where are you from ? " demanded 
Veraegui of the messenger, in his usual 
blunt Catalonian fashion. 

" Oajaca ! " 

" Who has sent you ? " 

" Don Mariano de Silva." 

" What do you want with the Colonel ? " 

" I can only declare my errand to the 
Colonel himself." 

" Then you will have to go to Huajapam 
first — that is, unless you prefer to wait 
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till he arrives here. We expect him in 
three, or four days." 

" I prefer going to Huajapam," rejoined 
the man ; " my errand is of such a nature 
that it will not bear delay." 

This messenger was on his way to Hua- 
japam, and not more than thirty leagues 
from the town, at the moment when Don 
Rafael was leaving it to proceed in the 
opposite direction. 

Meanwhile Trujano returning to the field 
of battle, covered with the bodies of his 
dead and wounded enemies, caused all his 
soldiers to kneel, and publicly render thanks 
to God for having delivered them from their 
long and painful siege. Morelos at the same 
moment ordered his troops to prostrate 
themselves in prayer ; and then a psalm was 
sung by all in chorus, to consecrate the im- 
portant victory they had gained. 

Don Rafael was still not so distant from 
the field but that he could hear the swelling 
of many voices in the pious chaunt. The 
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sounds fell with melancholy effect upon his 
ears ; until the tears began to chase them- 
selves over his cheeks. 

In reviewing the circumstances which 
had influenced him to change his line of 
conduct in regard to this revolution, he re- 
flected that had he given way to more 
generous instincts, and not allowed himself 
to be forced astray by the desire of fulfilling 
a rash vow, his voice would at that mo- 
ment have been mingling with theirs — one 
of the loudest in giving thanks for the suc- 
cess of a cause of which he was now the 
irreconcileable enemy ! 

With an effort he repulsed these reflec- 
tions, and sternly resolved upon going to 
the hacienda Del Valle, to re-steel his heart 
over the tomb of his father. 

A perilous journey it would be for him. 
The whole province, — the capital and one 
or two other places excepted — was now 
in the hands of the insurgents; and a 
royalist officer could not travel the roads 
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without great risk of falling into their 
hands. 

" God protects him who does his duty," 
muttered Don Rafael, as he again turned 
his horse to the roads, spurring him into a 
gallop, in order that the sound of his hoofs 
might drown that pious song, which by 
stirring up sad souvenirs, was fast weak- 
ening his resolution. 

In another hour he had crossed the Sierra, 
which bounded the plain of Huajapam, and 
was following the road which led south- 
ward to the hacienda Del Valle. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 



BUDE GUESTS. 



Let us now recount the events which took 
place at the hacienda Las Palmas from the 
day on which Captain Tres Villas was 
compelled to leave Don Mariano and his 
two daughters at the mercy of the ferocious 
robbers Arroyo and Bocardo. 

The two guerilleros had sought refuge 
there, with the remnant of their band — 
most of which had been already de- 
stroyed by Tres Villas and Caldelas. From 
the moment of first entering his house, 
they had insisted upon a footing of per- 
fect equality between themselves and their 
old master. Even Gertrudis and Marianita 
were not exempted from this compulsory 
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social levelling; The brigands ate at the 
^ame table with Don Mariano and his 
^daughters — were waited upon by the ser- 
vants of the hacienda — and slept in the very 
best beds the house aflfbrded. 

All the while Bocardo was observed to 
cast covetous glances on the silver plate, — * 
which, as is customary in the houses of 
jyiexican ricosy wastnassive and abundant. 

In Don Mariano's presence he was in the 
habit of frequently making allusion to the 
richness of the Royalists ; and behind his 
back he had several times endeavoured to 
persuade Arroyo that one who Hvas the 
proprietor of such wealth, as was enjoyed 
by the haciendado, could not be otherwise 
than an enemy to the insurgent, cause, and, 
at the bottom of his heart, a friend to the 
oppressors of the country. 

" Look at us, poor insurgents !" he would 
;fiay, " often reduced — especially when ab- 
sent fromthishospitable mansion — to use our 
.fingers for forks, and our tortillas for spoonsl** 
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And the wind-up of his argument al. 
ways was, that they ^* ought to treat as a 
Royalist, a master who dined every day upon 
silver plates — that Don Mariano should 
be reduced to the same condition as other 
patriotic insurgents, and use his fingers for 
forks, while his plates should be converted 
into piastres.'* 

Up to a certain period Arroyo rejected 
these proposals of his comrade. Not that he 
had any more respect for the property of 
Don Mariano than his associate had; but 
rather that he was not yet sufiiciently har- 
dened to reckless outrage, as to perpetrate 
such an audacious robbery on one who was 
publicly known to be a friend to the insur- 
gent cause. We say, up to a certain time 
Arroyo preserved these egoistical scruples ; 
but that time terminated on the day and 
hour when, in the presence of his old 
master, and the whole household of LaB 
Palmas, he was forced to endure the terrible 
insults inflicted upon him by the dragoon 
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captain. From that moment he transferred a 
portion of his vengeful hatred for Don Rafael 
to the haciendado and his daughters ; and it 
is possible that on his leaving Las Palmad 
the night after — which the dangerous 
proximity of Del Valle influenced him to 
do — he would have left bloody traces be^ 
hind him, but for the interference of his 
associate Bocardo. 

The latter, in his turn, had counselled 
moderation. More covetous of gold, and 
less thirsty of blood than Arroyo, the astute 
brigand had represented, that "there could 
be no great blame attached to them for 
using the silver of Don Mariano to serve 
the good cause of the insurrection ; that the 
more needy of the insurgents might justly 
demand aid from their richer brethren, but 
not their lives or their blood." 

Arroyo no longer combated the proposals 
of his confrdre. To him they now appeared 
moderate; and the result was, that the 
.two forbans collected all of Don Mariano^3 
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jsilver they could lay their hands upon,/mtk 
iBiich other valuables as were portable—^ 
•tiiid, having made a distribution among 
•their followers, decamped that night from 
:Las Palmas, taking good care in their 
JSo^gira to give the hacienda of Del Vallp 
^ Wide berth. 

' 'With regard to Don Mariano and hiis 
daughters, they were only too happy that 
libthing worse than robbery had been at- 
tempted by the brigands. They had dreaded 
outrage as well as spoliation; and they 
Were rejoiced at being left with their lives 
^and honour uniiyured. 

Made aware, by this episode, of the 
dianger of living any longer in a house 
isolated as Las Palmas — which might be at 
,the mercy any moment of either royalists or 
insurgents— Don Mariano bethought him of 
retiring to Oajaca. He would be safer tbere 
<— even though the town was thoroughly 
devoted to the cause of the king ; for, as 
yet, his political opinions bad not been 
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declared sufficiently to compromise him; 
For some days, however, circumstanced of 
one kind or another arose to hinder him 
from putting this project into execution/ ^^ 
' The hacienda of San Carlos, inhabite4 
by the man who was about to become hi^ 
son-in-law — Don Fernando de Lacarra^-r-* 
was only a few leagues distant from that of 
Las Palmas; and Marianita did not like 
the idea of leaving the neighbourhood; 
Without stating the true one, she urged ia 
thousand objections to this departure, 
Gertrudis was also against it. The sou^* 
venirs which Las Palmas called up wert 
at once sweet and sad ; and the influence 
which sorrow has over love is well known 
— especially within the heart of woman, 
' In the hacienda Las Palmas sad memories 
were not wanting to Gertrudis. How ofteii^ 
et sunset, did she sit in the window of her 
chamber, with her eyes bent in dreamy me* 
lancholy over the distant plain — deserted as 
on that evening when Don Rafael haste^ed 
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to arriye^ risking life that he might see her 
tut an hour sooner ! 

When Don Rafael, in the first burst of hia 
grief and vengeance, indulged in that ^d 
pleasure which is often felt in breaking the 
heart of another, while one's own is equally 
crushed ; — when he galloped off along the 
road to Oajaca, after burying the gage 
d amour in the tomb of his father — thus 
renouncing his love without telling of it— 
then, and for some time after, the young 
girl waited only with vivid impatience. 
The pique she had at first felt was soon 
effaced by anxiety for his safety ; but this 
at length gave place to agony more painful 
than that of suspense — the agony of sus- 
picion. 

I We have already related, by what insen- 
sible and gradual transitions the family of 
'Don Mariano de Silva had become con* 
firmed in the belief, that Don Rafael had 
proved traitor to his mistress as to his 
country. 
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' Nevertheless, at that moment when he 
presented himself, to demand the surrender- 
ing of the brigands, the sound of his voice 
falling upon the ears of Gertrudis had come 
very near vanquishing her wounded pride. 
That manly voice — whether when exchange 
ing a few words with her father, or hurling 
defiance at the ferocious Arroyo -— had 
caused her heart to tremble in every fibre. 
She required at that moment to summon up 
all the resentment of love disdained, as well 
as all the natural modesty of woman, tO; 
hinder her from showing herself to Don 
Rafael, and crying out : — 

" Oh ! Rafael, I can more easily bear the 
dagger of Arroyo, than your desertion of 
me!" 

" Alas ! what have you done, mio padre f " 
cried she, addressing herself to her father, 
as soon as Don Rafael had gone ; ^^ you 
have wounded his pride by your irritating 
words, at the very moment when, out of 
regard for us, he has renounced the ven- 
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geance which he had sworn on the grave of 
his father ! It may be that the words of 
oblivion and reconciliation were upon hi» 
lips; and you have hindered him front 
speaking them now and for ever. Ah? 
mio padre ! you have ruined the last hope 
of your poor child !^' 

' The haciendado could make no reply ta 
speeches that caused his own heart to bleeds' 
He deeply regretted the allusions he had 
made, towards an enemy to whose gene-^ 
itosity he was now indebted for the lives^ 
both of himself and children^ 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
love's malady. 

... » 

After the departure of the bandits, a mourn*; 
ful tranquillity reigned in the hacienda of 
Las Palmas. Gertrudis, asking herself at 
every moment of the day whether Don^ 
Rafael really no longer loved her, could- 
only answer with certainty that she loved: 
him, and should do so for ever. 

Ope afternoon^ it was the third after 
Arroyo had gone — she sat looking over the: 
plain as the sun was sinking slowly to the 
horizon. It was just such an evening as^ 
that on which she had awaited the arrival 
of Don Rafael. Now, however, the floods 
had retired, and the landscape had assumed* 
a more verdant and joyous aspect. . 
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All at once, half a dozen horsemen ap-» 
peared before her eyes, as if just coming 
from the hills in the rear of the hacienda. 
The Spanish pennants floating from their 
lances proclaimed them to be royalist 
dragoons. One rode a little in advance of 
the rest, evidently their leader. Several 
other horsemen appeared, following them: 
unta a large troop was seen defiUng across, 
the plain. 

Gertrudis heeded not those in rank. Her 
eyes were solely occupied by the one who 
rode in front. He was too distant to ba 
recognised by the sight, but her heart told 
her who it was. 

" I, too," murmured she to herself, " I 
have been rash in my words— in pronounc- 
ing an anathema against those sons of our 
country who should betray its cause. What 
matters it to the woman who lovea, what 
flag her beloved may fight under? His 
cause should be hers. Why did I not do as my 
sister ? Ah ! why, indeed ? Marianita is now 
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happy, while I" — a sigh choked her utter- 
ance^ and with tears falling from her eyes she 
continued silently to gaze after the horse-- 
men, until their retreating forms melted 
away into the golden haze of the sunset. 

Not even once had their leader turned 
his face towards the hacienda, and yet it 
was Don Rafael ! 

It was in reaUty the dragoon captain, 
going off in obedience to the order he had re- 
ceived ; and who, to conceal from his soldiers 
the anguish of his spirit, had thus ridden 
past the hacienda without turning his head 
to look back. 

From this time it should have mattered 
little to Gertrudis where she might reside. 
For her. Las Palmas had now only sad me^ 
mories; but even these seemed to attach 
her to the place; and she could not help 
thinking, that her departure from Las Pal* 
mas would break the last link that bound 
her to him she so devotedly loved. • 

When Don Rafael *no longer breathed 
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the same air with her, she found a melan-i 
choly pleasure in taking care of his beautiful 
steed — . the bay-brown Roncador — that, 
having galloped off after the encounteir 
with the men of Arroyo, had been recaught 
by Don Mariano's vaqueros, and brought 
back to the hacienda. 

Shortly after the marriage of Marianita 
with Don Fernando de Lacarra was cele- 
brated. This union had been arranged, long 
previous to the breaking out of the insur-r 
rection, and found no opposition on the 
part of Don Mariano. Don Fernando wai^ 
a Spaniard, it is true ; but he had already 
obtained the consent of the haciendado. 
Even under the changed circumstances ini 
which the revolution had placed the country^ 
it would not have been refused. Like many 
other Spaniards at this time, Don Fernando 
had chosen for his country, that which held 
the object of his affections ; and his sympa* 
thies had become enlisted in favour of the 
Jand of his adoption. . . 
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A few days after his marriage, he bore 
his young bride home with him to the haci* 
jenda of San Carlos. His mansion was situ- 
ated not far from the hacienda of Del Valle, 
lying, as the latter did, on the banks of the 
river Ostuta which separated the two estates, 
and not far fr6m the lake of the same name. 

Most of the people pn the estate of Don 
Fernando — less given to insurrectionary 
.views than those of Las Palmas — had re- 
mained faithful to its owner. On this account, 
it appeared to offer a more secure abode 
during the troublous times of the insurrec- 
tion ; and Don Fernando wished to give an 
asylum to his father-in-law and his family. 
Don Mariano, however, had declined the 
offer, in hopes that amidst the stirring life 
and society of a large town he might find 
distraction for the melancholy of Gertrudis. 
He preferred, therefore, retiring to Oajaca, 
and a few days after bis daughter's mar- 
riage had set out. Gertrudis refused to use 
the litera that had been prepared ioi her oti 
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the journey. She preferred riding the beau- 
tiful bay-brown, that had so often carried 
Don Rafael ; and the fiery Roncador, as if 
conscious that he was carrjdng the object 
most dear to his master, suflTered himself t6 
be guided with as much docility by the frail 
fair hand of Gertrudis, as if his rein had 
been held in the vigorous grasp of Don 
Eafael himself. 

Contrary to Don Mariano's expectation^ 
the sojourn in Oajaca proved ineffectual in 
removLg the michdy under which Ui 
daughter suffered. Insensible to all the 
attractions offered by the best society of the 
place, the time hung heavily upon Geiv 
trudis. One moment of happiness she en- 
joyed; and that was when public rumour 
announced that Colonel Tres Villas, after 
capturing the town of Aguas Calientes, 
had caused the hair to be shorn from the 
heads of three hundred women ! 

As Trujano had already hinted _ having 
heard it from Marianita, at the house of 
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whose husband he had spent several days -*- 
this news had for a moment filled the heart 
of the young Creole with happiness and 
pride. Amidst the general surprise at this 
act of singular severity, she alone knew 
why it had been accomplished. Don Rafael 
did not wish that she should be the only 
woman who, by this insurrection, should 
lament the loss of her hair. Gertrudis, 
nevertheless, did not fail to reproach hei*- 
self, for indulging in this moment of selfish 
happiness. 

" Pohres mujeres I '^ (poor women ! ) ex- 
claimed she, as she drew her fingers through 
the ebony locks that already replaced the long 
luxuriant tresses she had sacrificed. *' Po- 
bres mujeres f They have not had, as I, 
the good fortune to make the sacrifice for 
the life of those they loved." 

After this occurrence, months passed, 
without her receiving any news of Doii 
Rafael ; and her cheek, gradually growing 
paler, with the blue circles darkening around 
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iier eyes, bore witness to the inental tor- 
ment she was enduring. 

For the long period of two years this 
agony continued — the young girl in vain 
endeavouring to stifle the passion that was 
devouring her life. Both spirit and body, 
enfeebled by solitude, by silence, and the 
sedentary character of the life she now 
. led, had not the strength to continue the 
struggle much loliger, 

Don Rafael had the advantage in this 
respect. He carried his grief from one end 
of the kingdom to the oth^r ; and the con- 
fetant change of scene, along with the dis- 
traction caused by the excitement of battles^ 
were to him a species of relief. 

Such advantages were wanting to Gertru- 
dis. Happily, however, God has granted to 
woman, in a large degree, the virtue. pf 
resignation — often her sole defence against 
sorrow. 

Gertrudis made no complaint, but sufiered 
in silence — concealing, as well as she could| 
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the dark chagrin that was consuming her. 
In long sleepless nights, when resignation 
appeared as if it would soon succumb, a 
feeble ray of hope would sometimes break 
upon her spirit, and for the moment restore 
its equanimity. 

It was then she thought of her last re- 
source — r that which she intended to mak^ 
use of when all her power of resistance 
should be gone — that supreme resource 
that still existed in the tress of hair she had 
so carefully cherished and preserved. 

The sending back to Don Rafael his horse 
had already cost her a pang. It had 
been a step on her part towards compro- 
mising the strife between her love and 
pride. Still more painful would it be to rcr 
sort to that last measure, and avail herself 
of the permission, alas ! so prophetically 
asked for. 
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CHAPTER XXVIL 

TOFOOBAFHICAL DETAILS. 

In proportion as the insurrection spread 
through the province of Oajaca did the 
Eoyalists increase their watchfulness in the 
capital ; and Don Mariano, having become 
suspected of a leaning towards the insur- 
gent cause, was ordered to leave the place. 

Before taking his departure, he had des- 
patched a messenger — the same already 
made mention of — to the hacienda Del 
Valle. Upon what errand ? We shall know 
presently. 

On the same day that the messenger had 
presented himself to the Catalan lieutenant, 
and almost at the same hour, Don Rafael 
Tres Villas was galloping as a fugitive 
through the plain of Huajapam. On that 
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morning, also, Bon Mariano de Silva took 
his departure from Oajaca, en route for tha 
hacienda of San Carlos. The haciendado 
was accompanied by his daughter Gertrudis, 
borne in a litter, and attended by a number 
of mounted domestics. The pale cheeks of 
the young girl, contrasted with the purplish 
circles around her eyes, proclaimed the 
mental agony she had endured. 

Finally, on that same day, only at a later 
hour, another important personage of our 
history — ^the Captain Don Cornelio Lantejas 
- — ^rode out from the camp of Morelos— *^vif 
dently bent upon a journey, as was testified 
by the travelling costume that had replaced 
his military uniform. He was accompanied 
by two men, easily recognised as the scouta 
—Costal and Clara. 

Don Cornelio had been ordered by the 
insurgent general on a mission, confidential 
as it was dangerous. 

The summer solstice was close at hand ; 
and the black and the Indian — the latter 

t3 
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having now accomplished his half century 
of years — were discussing between them* 
fielves the best plan for raising the Syren of 
the dishevelled hair from the waters of the 
mysterious lake, Ostuta, on whose banks 
they expected to encamp, before Don Oor-» 
nelio had finally accomplished his mission. 
L Although this mission was of a secret and 
confidential character, it will be no betrayal 
of confidence on our part to stat? at once 
what it was. 

The taking of the capital of Oajaca would 
not only render Morelos master of the whole 
province, but of all the southern part of 
New Spain-^from the Atlantic to the Pacific 
Ocean. The insurgent general was, there- 
fore, anxious to complete this magnificent 
conquest before the closing of that year's 
campaign. 

Nevertheless, in the prospect of attacking 
a town so populous and well garrisoned as 
pajaca, he deemed it prudent to gain some 
information as to its actual resources ; and 
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•It Was chiefly upon this errand he had 
despatched his aide-de-camp Lantejas^^ , 
, • The mission oF the Captain had another 
object, of secondary importance, which, how- 
ever, was the first to be accomplished. To 
-the honour of the ciause which Mdi'elos up- 
. held, it was of urgent necessity to put an 
end to the depredations of the two liotorious 
f^guerilleros, Arroyo and Bocardo; whose 
deeds of cruel atrocity were tapidly pro- 
ducing the effect of rendering the insurrec- 
tion as odious to its partisans as to its ene- 
mies. The force which these tw6 leaders 
had under their command was as little 
known, as the whereabouts in which they 
might be found 5 but their bloody deeds had 
rendered them as much drtoded as if ^ 
'numerous army had been under their ol?- 
ders. The rapidity of their movements 
gave them the opportunity of multiplying, 
to an indefinite extent, their actfe of ferocity? 
. though at thd same time a pursuer in search 
of them might easily have found , them by 

T 3 
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the ensanguined track which marked their 
passage* 

ArroyO) ever ready to imbrae his hands 
in blood — ^no matter whose^^^eemed to find 
a savage pleasure in destroying life ; and 
one of his favourite habits was to be himself 
the executioner of his victims. He was 
endowed with some brute courage, a quality 
altogether wanting to his associate, Antonio 
Bocardo: for the latter was both cowardly 
and cruel— though in general more inclined 
to robbery than murder. 

Morelos had been apprised of the out- 
rages committed by these two bandits;* and 
a message to them was one of the commis- 
sions with which Captain Lantejas had 
been charged. The message was in the 
form oi a simple threat — it was to say to 
them, on the part of the insurgent general, 
that, unless they discontinued those out- 
rages which had so long dishonoured the 
insurgent cause, they should both be drawti 
and quartered. 
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From the reputation which these two 
brigands had acquired, of being little mind- 
fill of military authority — as well as on ac- 
count of the rigid guard which the Spaniards 
had established in Oajaca — it will be seen, 
that we have spoken only the simple truth 
in saying that the mission of Captain Lan* 
tejas was anything but a safe one. With 
melancholy mien, therefore, he traversed the 
road leading from Huajapam to the Ostut^ 
river — upon the banks of which it was 
reported that Arroyo and his band were a% 
that time encamped. 

Before proceeding farther, it will be 
necessary to give, at a bird's-eye view — if 
we may use the expression — the topography 
of the country lying in the triangle between 
Huajapam, Oajaca, and the Lake Ostuta: 
for this is now to become the arena of the 
future events of our narrative. 

Regarding Huajapam and the town of 
Oajaca, as on the same line, we find a road 
running from each — the two gradually con- 
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merging until they 'meet. The point of 
unioii is upon the banks of the Ostiita 
river, not far from the lake, and where tt 
iford crosses the stream. Before arriving at 
this ford, the hacienda Del Valle lies to one 
«ide of the Oajaca road — while about am 
Jiour's journey after crossing the river 
ithe domain of San Carlos is reached. These 
two estates — each embracing an immense 
.tract of territory — would be contiguous to 
reach other, but for the river which flows 
; between and separates them. 

Arroyo, having returned to the neighboui> 
hood, with the number of his followers aug- 
' inented by recent successes, as well as by the 
more favourable prospects of the insurreq- 
tion, had sworn not to leave a stone of the 
rhacienda Del Valle standing in its place; 
:ahd to accomplish this vow was the object 
of his presence on the banks of the Ostuta. 

His band, divided into two encampments, 
held both sides of the river, just by the 
•crossing. Thus disposed, he could direot 
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himself at will either against San Carlos or 
Del Valle. 

It was not only possible, but probable, 
that the messenger of Don Mariano de 
Silva, going from Del Valle to Huajapam, 
would meet Don Rafael coming in the op- 
posite direction, and about half way : since, 
•as already stated, both had set out about 
the same time. It was also likely enougl^ 
that Don Mariano and his daughter, en route 
for San Carlos, would encounter Captain 
Lantejas, travelling from Huajapam some- 
where not fer from the crol^g ot the 
Ostuta. The time at which both ha4 
started on their respective journeys would 
favour this probability. Finally, Don 
Rafael, making for the hacienda Del Valle, 
(Unless some accident should detain him, 
►might meet all those personages almost at 
; the same instant of time. 

The principal characters of our history 
would thus be once more united on the 
banks of the Ostuta. 
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CHAPTER XXVIIL 

SUNEISE IN THE TBOPICS. 

On the fourth day aftekr the siege of Hua- 
japam, let the reader fancy himself trans* 
ported to the banks of the Ostuta, where 
he will behold one of the most magnificen:t 
natural landscapes of American scenery. 

The sun has not yet risen, and the mai" 
pouri (tapir) before seeking his forest lair, 
plunges once more under the shadowy waves 
of the river. The Mexican roebuck, more 
timid than the tapir, trembling at the slight- 
est sound among the leaves, watches while 
drinking for the first signs of daybreak-^ 
its signal to conceal itself in the thickets 
of sassafras and taU ferns. The soUtaiy 
heron, standing statue-like upon its long 
legs, and the red flamingoes ranged in silent 
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ranks, await, on tlie contrary, the coming 
of the dawn to commence their matutinal 
fishery. 

There is a profound silence over all, save 
those vague sounds heard at this hour even 
in the most solitary places — where the diflfe- 
rent guests of the forest, according to their 
nature, are either awaking to begin their 
day, or retiring to their haunts for rest and 
concealment. 

Although the darkness of night has dis- 
appeared, the eye cannot yet make out, 
amidst the whitish vapour that over- 
hangs the stream, with what species of 
vegetation its banks are adorned. The 
crowns of palm-trees rising high above the 
other foliage — like noble knights of the olden 
time above the mfel^e of common warriors-^ 
can alone be distinguished. To a super- 
ficial observer, the banks of the Ostuta 
might appear as much of a solitude, as in 
those days, before the children of Europe 
had set foot upon American soil; but the 
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eye of one scrutinising the scene more nar^ 
rowly, would discover this deserted appeaiv 
ance to be altogether a deception. 

Along the right bank of the river -s- near 
its main crossing place— might be distin- 
guished a number of scattered fires, 6cin- 
tillating through the nocturnal vapour, like 
stars in a cloud-covered sky. 

On the left bank also, and opposite the 
first, others appear, irregularly gleaming 
along the edge of the river. Both lines of 
fires betoken an encampment -*— the same, 
though separated into two divisions by the 
stream. 

At a considerable distance from the 
crossing — and contiguous to the road leading 
from Huajapam to the hacienda Del Valle-r- 
in the midst of a little glade, might be 
seen a group of eight horsemen, at the mo* 
. ment apparently engaged in some consulta* 
tion among themselves. Still nearer to the 
river, and at the distance of ^ome three or 
four hundred yards from this group, two 
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pedestrian travellers appeared, cautiously 
advancing along the road, where it wound! 
through an extensive wood of guiacum and- 
cedrela trees. 

Finally, between the eight horsemen and 
the two foot travellers, and at about mid-^ 
distance from each party, a single indivi- 
dual might have been seen, who could not 
be called either horseman or pedestrian, 
and who could neither be said to be occu- 
pied in any way. In fact, this personage 
Was fast asleep — ^though in a most singular 
situation and attitude : that is to say, fast 
bound with a scarf of scarlet silk between 
the two main branches of a tree, and at a 
height of over ten feet from the ground I 
. The thick foliage so completely concealed 
him, however, that an Indian spy might 
have passed under the tree without suspect- 
ing his presence. 

• The individual who occupied this aerial 
couch was no other than Colonel Don Rafael 
Tre? ..Villas. : 
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There are occasions when extreme bodiljif 
fatigue has the effect of causing apprehen? 
sion in the spirit; and Don Rafael had found 
himself in one of these occasions. 

Wearied after three days' journey, under 
a hot sun, and having had no sleep on th^ 
night before setting out, in spite of the ua-^ 
comfortable position in which he had placed 
himself, Don Rafael was enjoying that deep 
repose which is often granted to the tired sot, 
dier, even on the eve of a sanguinary battle. 

Leaving him, therefore, to indulge in hi^ 
lofty siesta, and passing to some distance 
from the spot, and along the road leading 
to Oajaca, we shall encounter another 
group, differing from any yet mentioned. 
At a short distance from the river Ostuta, 
and near the lake of this name, a little before 
daybreak, might be seen a small party of 
travellers, about to resume their journey in* 
terrupted for the night. From the haste 
exhibited in making preparations for de- 
parture from their bivouac, it would appiear 
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M if they were in dread of some danger. 
Two of them were busy in extinguishing the 
remains of a fire, lest its light might still 
betray them ; two others saddled the horses ; 
If^hile a fifth, who stood by the half-opened 
ourtains of a litera^ appeared to be reassur* 
iog a young lady who was inside. 

It is scarce necessary to say that the tra- 
vellers in question were Don Mariano de 
Silva, his daughter, and their domestics. 
. In the midst of the solitudes of transat- 
lantic scenery, there are two solemn hours 
out of the twenty-four, in which all created 
nature seems more especially to rejoice,— 
the hours of sunrise and sunset. 

The eternal horologe is about to sound 
the first. A fresh breeze arising, gently stirs 
the leaves of the trees, and, playing over 
the surface of the water, dispels the noc- 
turnal vapours. The eastern sky is becoming 
tinged with bright yeUow streaks, mixed 
with the purple of the aurora, which pro- 
claims the approach of the rising sun. His 
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coming is saluted by the voices of mjrriadgp 
of bright birds that flutter among the trees 

of the forest. : 

* 

The jackal flying to his den, utters his 
parting growl, and the funereal voices of the 
night-birds are heard for the last time- 
The maipouri and roebuck have already 
disappeared within the thickets, where they 
have chosen their respective dens. 

Finally, the clouds redden like the wings 
of the flamingoes, as the sun, shooting up- 
ward, gleams with golden brilliance upon 
the fronds of the palms, and discloses in all 
their splendid variety the trees of the 
American forest. 

The tall ebony trees, with their bunches of 
golden flowers, the guiacums and perfumed 
liquidambars — like pyramids of solid vege- 
tation — ^the mahogany and cedrela trees, and 
the princely palms towering over gigantic 
tree-ferns, and fanciful festoons of parasiti- 
cal climbers, that form a flowery cortege 
around their stems. 
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In the midst of the almost impenetrable 
labyrinths formed by these various kinds of 
trees, glades may here and there be en- 
countered, and paths leading from one to 
another, trodden only by wild animals, or 
savage bulls, the descendants of those 
introduced by the great Cortez into the 
province of Oajaca. These, maddened by 
thirst, may be seen pressing through the 
.thick undergrowth towards the river, or 
standing, half immersed, with their black 
muzzles buried under water. Here and 
there pieces of the flowery turf, detached 
by their hooves, float down the stream, 
while birds alighting upon these miniature 
islets joyfully flap their wings, as if cele- 
brating a triumphal procession upon the 
water. 

Such in all its primitive splendour was 
the aspect of the Ostuta on the morning in 
question, at that solemnal hour, when the 
sun proclaimed his presence upon the 
eastern horizon. 
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CHAPTER XXIX- 



THE BAin>IT CAMP. 



The bivouac fires appearing by the ford of 
the Ostuta were those of Arroyo and his 
guerilla. 

At sunrise this temporary encampment of 
the guerilleros presented a scene sufficiently 
animated and picturesque. A hundred men 
might be seen occupying themselves in 
grooming their horses. This they did in the 
most primitive fashion — some rubbing them 
down with bunches of dry grass, others with 
the first stone that offered, while still others 
mounted on the bare backs of the animals 
were swimming them through the stream, in 
order to wash and refresh them. On the bank 
the saddles were placed in a sort of irregular 
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alignment, in the midst of bales of goods laid 
open, and of which only the coverings re- 
mained upon the ground, to tell of plunder 
taken from some unfortunate arriero. 

On the right bank of the river — that side 
on which lay the hacienda San Carios — was 
the principal encampment. There stood a 
large, rudely-shaped tent, constructed out 
of the covers of the despoiled packages — 
pieces of coarse hempen canvas and sack 
cloth, woven from the fibres of the maguey. 

Two guerilleros, armed from head to 
foot, with carbines, swords, pistols, and 
knives, mounted guard on each side of it, 
pacing to and fro, but at such a distance 
from the tent that neither could hear what 
might be said within. 

This rude marquee was the head-quarters 
of the two leaders, Arroyo and Bocardo, 
loth of whom were .t Jt moment inside. 
They were seated upon the skulls of 
bullocks, which served them for chairs, each 
smoking a cigarette rolled in the husk of 
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Indian com. From the attitude presented: 
by Arroyo— his eyes bent upon the ground, 
which was cut up by the long heavy rowels 
of his spurs, it was evident that his astute 
associate was employing arguments to in- 
fluence him to some deed of crime. 

'' Most certainly," said the latter, with an 
air of drollery, ^' I am disposed to do justice 
to the good qualities of the Senora Arroyo : 
they are truly admirable. When a man is 
wounded, she volunteers to sprinkle red 
pepper over his wounds. Nothing can be 
more touching than the way she intercedes 
for the prisoners we condemn to death— 
that is, that they may be put to death as 
slowly as may be — I mean as gently as 
possible." 

" Ah, that is not selfishness on her part," 
interrupted the husband. " She does so to 
please me rather than herself — ^poor thing." 

" True, she is greatly devoted to you — 
a worthy woman, indeed ! Still, camarado," 
continued Bocardo with a hesitation that told 
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he had finished speaking the praises of 
Madame Arroyo; "you will acknowledge 
she is neither young nor very pretty." 

"Well — say she is old and ugly," answered 
Arroyo, "she suits my purpose for all 
that." 

" That's strange enough." 

" It's less strange than you think for. I 
have my reasons. She shares with me the 
execration of the public ; and if I were a 
widower ^" 

" You would have to bear it all on your 
own shoulders. Bah ! they are broad enough 
for that!" 

" True," replied Arroyo, flattered at the 
compliment, " but you, amigOj have also a 
share of that load. It isn't often that the 
name of Arroyo is cursed, without that of 
Bocardo being mixed up in the male- 
diction." 

" Ah, there are too many lying tongues 
in this world ! " 

"Besides," continued the brigand, re- 
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turning to the subject of madame Arroyo, 
" I have another good reason for wishing 
that no harm should come to my wife. She 
is in possession of a scapulary, blessed by 
the Pope of Rome; which has the wonderful 
power of causing the husband of whatever 
woman may carry it to die at the same time 
that his wife does." 

" Oh ! " rejoined Bocardo in a tone of re- 
pudiation, " I did not mean that you should 
kill the Senora Arroyo— nothing of the kind. 
My idea is that she should be sent to a con- 
vent of penitents, where she might occupy 
her time in praying for the salvation of her 
soul, as well as that of her husband. Then 
replace her by a pretty young damsel, with 
eyes and hair as black as nio;ht, lips as red 
i the flowe. of ,he greoa'di^e.^ .Ho 
as white as the floripondio. Now you can 
tell what for the last half hour I have been 
killing myself to make you comprehend.'' 

"And do you know of such a pretty 
young damsel?'* inquired Arroyo after an 
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interval of silence, which proved that the 
arguments of his associate were not lost 
upon him. 

" Of course I do, and so do you as well : 
— one that you could lay your hands on at 
any moment." 

'' Where ?" 

" Where ? At the hacienda of San Car* 
los. Where else should she be ?" 

" You mean the Dona Marianitade Silva ?" 

" Precisely so." 

" Mil demonios^ camarado I Do you 
intend us to sack every hacienda in the 
country ? Of course it is for the sake of 
pillaging the house, that you wish me to 
possess myself of its mistress?" 

" The owner of San Carlos is a Spaniard," 
rejoined Bocardo, without making any di- 
rect reply to the insinuation of his associate, 
" It would surely be no great crime to take 
either the wife or property of a Gachu- 
pinoJ^ 

"Hold, amigo ! that Gachupino is as great 
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a friend to the insurgent cause as you or 
I. He has furnished us with provisions, 

and '' 

. *' True ; but he does it out of pure fear. 
How can you suppose that any one is a true 
insurgent, who has chests filled with bags of 
dollars, drawers crammed with silver plate, 
and besides," added Bocardo to conceal his 
true designs, " such a pretty young wife 
by his side. Bah ! we were fools that we did 
not also take Don Mariano's two daughters 
from him, at the same tipie that we disem- 
barrassed him of his plate. We should 
have been better off now, and I too should 
have possessed a beautiful creature, whereas 
I am still a solitary bachelor. But it's my 
luck, camarado, always to sacrifice my own 
interests to yours." 

" Look here, Bocardo ! " said the brigand 
leader after a moment of pensive silence, in 
which he appeared to reflect upon the pro- 
posals of his astute associate, " we shall get 
ourselves into trouble^ if we carry on in this 
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fashion. It may end in our being hunted 
down Hke a pair of wild beasts." 

" We have a hundred and fifty devoted 
followers," simply replied the other, "every 
one of them brave and true as his dagger." 

" Well ! " said Arroyo, still speaking in a 

reflective tone, "I do not say, but 1 

shall think it over." 

The eyes of Bocardo flashed with a fierce 
joy as he perceived the undecided bearing 
of his associate. Well knew he that, before 
the end of that day, he should be able to 
obtain Arroyo's full consent and co-opera- 
tion in the dark and terrible deed he had 
designed to accomplish. 
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